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Airview of a portion of the State University of 
lowa Campus showing in the foreground the WHILE MEETING its wartime responsibilit 
Universit) Hospitals and Medical Laboratories, to the nation by providing for emergeng 
men's dormitorte ‘, the Field House and Armory, training within the long-time education 
and the athletic fields and stadium. program and maintaining the quality of is 
training and research in the face of accelerated 
programs of study, the State University 0 
has found still another opportunity fo 
service. As one of four selected educational 
institutions, certain of its physical facilitie 
are used by the United States Navy for the 
“pre-flight” training annually of some 7,500} 
naval aviation cadets. 

The campus of the State University of Tow, { 
which includes more than 425 acres, is Ber 
graphically divided by the Iowa River ‘ 
the East Campus, the center of which is Thi 
Old Stone Capitol (which housed the gor. 
ernment of Iowa Territory) and the mor 
recently developed West Campus. j 

The activity of the pre-flight cadets if 

training is confined to the West Campi 
where they undergo three months of intensing 
and rigid physical and mental conditioning’) 
before moving to other bases for priman{ 
flight training. The proximity of housing 
training, and medical units were a_hea\ 
factor in the selection of the State Universt 
of Iowa as the site of the midwestern pr 
flight base. 





Naval aviation cadets on revieu 
in front of the Quadrangle, one 
of the two dormitory units hous- 
ing the cadets. 
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Student Selection and Guidance in Wartime 


LAURENCE W. LANGE 






OLLEGE training is at a premium today. The armed forces have 
found their best material in college-trained men. Now recruiting 
plans are in operation to allow the qualified student to continue in 








school. Industry, too, wants college men and at the present time is 

” the keenest competitor of the colleges for the youthful manpower of 
ONSIDALity 
mergens the country. 
ucationd This increase in the value of the college-trained product means 
ty of it added responsibility for the admissions and guidance officers. Every 
-celerated =< +9 : ° 
cists a means of proven worth should be used in aiding students in reaching 
unity for a growth commensurate with the abilities, the background, and the 
aes: experience which they bring to the college. It is timely to re-emphasize 
Py the “student personnel point of view”. 
ne 7,50 A considerable body of research is available which indicates that 


there are certain factors in the training and background of students 
which will enable the guidance officer to work with greater surety if 
he is aware of their implications. In the study which is being reported 
h is Tr in this paper’ the literature was carefully combed as far back as 1912. 
sa «| In addition, a sample of 273 sophomores in an urban liberal arts 

college was analyzed in an attempt to discover the possible relation- 
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pa 7. ships between certain extra-academic factors and the scholastic record 
“amps : ‘ 
Br of the student after two years in college. The extra-academic factors 
Jitioniy ‘included: 
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housin; 1Lange, Laurence W., The Relation of Certain Extra-academic Factors to Scho- 
a heat lastic Success in an Urban Liberal Arts College. Unpublished doctorate thesis, 1941. 
‘niversit New York University, New York. 
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. Age at admission 

. Size of family 

. Commuting time 

. Part-time employment 
Extracurricular activities 
. Fraternity membership 
. Leisure-time activities + 
. Vocational plans 

. Occupation of father 


Only the non-technical highlights will be presented here. Complete 
details will be found in the original study. 


LC MHNAYVAWN 


AGE AT ADMISSION 


The younger men were significantly superior to the older men both 
in intelligence and scholarship. In fact, the younger the students 
were at the time of their admission to college, the better were their 
college grades. In thirty-three other studies which were examined, 
twenty-eight concluded that the yonger students did better. The 
possible social inadequacy of these younger men should not be a 
bar in these days when more and more college-trained men are 
needed. Colleges would do well, then, to drop any discrimination 
against the admission of the younger high school graduate. 

The counselor must recognize that the interests of the younger men 
are not as stable as they will be later. So, also, must he realize that 
special motivation must be given to the younger student in order 
to keep that student developing at a pace more challenging to his 
superior abilities. The men who are younger than the average at 
admission to college are not included in present draft regulations. 
They must, however, be made aware of the problem and aided in the 
selection of courses which will prepare them for more valuable ser- 
vice later. 

On the other side of the picture, the older than average students 
merit special consideration. The consensus of current research points 
to the fact that this older student is a poorer risk academically. Here, 
then, is a danger signal which should be recognized by the personnel 
officer in warding off possible difficulty or failure. 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


As far as the results of this study may be representative, the size 
of family from which the applicant comes would seem to have no 
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relation to his academic achievement. The reports of several other 
studies likewise fail to reveal any close connection between the num- 
ber of brothers and sisters a student has and his academic success in 
college. 

COMMUTING TIME 


A question of concern to admission officers and counselors in urban 
centers is the amount of time which the student must spend each day 
in commuting to and from the campus. No conclusive studies of this 
problem were found in the literature. In fact, only two investigations 
were uncovered which dealt briefly with the problem. One study 
reported more commuting in the case of students on scholastic pro- 
bation, while the other found no relationship between time spent in 
commuting and academic success. 

The students considered in this study attended college in a large 
metropolitan university and 82 per cent of them commuted. With 
the majority of the student body living at home and away from the 
campus, it was evident that in many cases a considerable amount of 
time was being spent daily in commuting. The average was one hour 
and twenty minutes per day, although several students were spending 
three and a quarter hours getting to and from school each day! Time 
lost in riding on the subway or bus must necessarily cut into the 
time available for other activities, including study. Apparently, after 
two years in college, the city-bred man became adept at adjusting 
satisfactorily to this demand on his time. The amount of time taken 
out of his day for getting to the campus and home again did not 
have any significant relationship to his academic work. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of the relation between the student’s employment 
while in school and his grades is a perennial one. The accelerated 
programs have intensified the difficulty by keeping many students on 
the campus over the summer when ordinarily they would be engaged 
in full-time summer work, in order to save sufficient funds for the 
expenses of the ensuing academic year. The N.Y.A. student work 
program has been drastically cut. University sources of jobs are being 
overtaxed. Students will be thrown more upon their own resources 
in finding part-time work. The counselor should know whether the 
contemplated work will interfere unduly with the scholastic responsi- 
bilities of the student. What light is thrown on this problem by 
current research? 
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Twenty-two previous studies were reviewed. The problem has been 
attacked from the angle of students working their way; students 
registering for work; intentions of students concerning part-time 
work at time of admission; students on government SERA work; 
“achievers” versus ‘“‘non-achievers’’; students on probation, and those 
receiving warning reports: Seven studies reported that part-time work 
had an unfavorable effect on grades; seven other studies claimed that 
those who worked actually received higher grades than non-workers. 
The remaining eight investigations could find no signficant relation- 
ship between part-time work and scholastic success. 

In the present study the number of hours spent each week in part- 
time employment was considered. Although one student was working 
forty-nine hours per week, the average of those working was only 
slightly more than ten and a half hours per week. The more hours 
these men worked, the lower their grades became. It was also noted 
that inferior students (those in the lower twenty-five per cent of 
the group scholastically) were averaging more than twice as many 
hours per week in part-time work as were the superior students 
(those in the upper quarter of the group). 

Workers were compared with non-workers, superior students were 
compared with inferior students, and these categories were subjected 
to several statistical techniques to reveal whatever relationship might 
exist between the part-time work being done and the student’s grades. 
While none of the differences were large enough to be statistically 
reliable, there was noted a constant tendency for workers to secure 
lower grades and for inferior students to be working more hours. 

The counselor must realize that the problem is an individual one to 
be worked out with each student. Too much outside work is reflected 
in poorer grades, and the line must be drawn somewhere as to which 
job is more important, the part-time employment or the full-time 
job of maintaining grades. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The proper place of extra-curricular activities in a college program 
is still a debatable issue. If such activities make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the maturation of the individual, are they worth the time taken 
from scholastic pursuits? Does participation adversely affect grades? 
These are questions which the conselor must answer. 

Among a larger number of published studies, twenty-eight were 
selected for review. Only two reported an adverse effect on grades. 
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Even here the differences were not significant. Fifteen found that 
participation in extra-curricular activities was associated with the bet- 
ter student while eleven could find no perceptible relationship. The 
results of the present investigation bear out the general findings of 
these other studies. It is of interest to note that those who did not 
engage in any activities had the poorest intelligence, and also had 
grades lower than any group which participated at all. 

The number of activities in which the student engaged apparently 
had no general relationship to grades. The intensiveness of partici- 
pation was gauged by means of an Activity Index which was based 
on length of membership and leadership within groups. Again the 
non-participants were below average in grades while participants gen- 
erally were above the average. The differences, however, were not 
very great. 

As another approach to this problem, the number of hours spent 
per week in extra-curricular activities was considered. Those students 
spending the most time (over fourteen hours per week) in activities 
generally received the poorest grades. The men claiming to have spent 
no time at all obtained the next poorest marks. In between these 
extremes the results varied, with all groups of participants except 
one doing above-average work. The inferior students were spending 
slightly more time than the superior students in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Finally, the specific activities in which the men participated were 
analyzed. More inferior than superior students engaged in athletics. 
Those who engaged in debating tended to be superior in scholarship 
to those who participated either in dramatics or athletics. The results 
in this study were similar to those reported elsewhere. Debating 
topped the list as attracting those who were above the mean of the 
total group in intelligence and scholarship. Athletics invariably ranked 
at or near the bottom. 


FRATERNITY MEMBERSHIP 


The results of sixteen studies which examined the relation of 
fraternity membership to grades varied from neutral to distinctly 
favorable or unfavorable. Fraternity men did not show up well in 
the present investigation. At the time of admission they tended to be 
superior in intelligence to non-fraternity men. At the end of two 
years in college, however, they tended to be inferior in scholarship. 

These findings suggest caution when counseling with prospective 
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students and their parents or with regular students about the advisa- 
bility of joining a fraternity. The group studied here represented 
only those fraternity men who were able to survive two years of 
struggle with the curriculum; the poorest students had already fallen 
under the academic axe. Even so, the fraternity men tended to be 
inferior in scholarship. Did something in the fraternity situation 
operate to keep members from attaining the scholastic grades which 
might have been expected of them in light of their intelligence? On 
the particular campus studied there was considerably more social 
activity in fraternities than among the so-called ‘independents’. 
There was also the constant pressure to be active in several activities 
so that the house record might look well. 

The fraternities also credit themselves with being excellent polishers 
of manners and social decorum. This claim, of course, may be true. 
Unfortunately the grades in college courses take little account of 
these extra-academic benefits afforded by fraternity membership. 

Most of the evidence from other investigations indicates that this 
situation is fairly general. It poses a real question for admissions and 
personnel officers. The implications of this study are plain: for the 
man anxious to excel scholastically, the chances of success are better 
if he does not join a fraternity. For the man desiring all-round 
development, even at the risk of lower grades, the fraternity environ- 
ment has much to recommend it. The problem becomes an individual 
one wherein the results of this investigation may help in reaching 
a decision in so far as scholarship is concerned. 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


Closely allied with the problem of the participation of students 
in organized extracurricular activities is the problem of their leisure- 
time or unorganized activities. It appears to be the general feeling 
on college campuses that the inferior students spend too much of 
their time in activities other than study. Do the researches which 
have been reported bear out this assumption? 

Three studies reported poor grades associated with social activity; 
three other studies could find no such relationship. In the present in- 
vestigation there was no trend noted in the scholarship means calculated 
on the basis of varying amounts of time reported as spent in leisure- 
time activities. Both inferior and superior students appeared to spend 
the same average amount of time in such activities. In approaching the 
problem from the angle of the number of hours per week reported 
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as spent in reading for pleasure, no trend was revealed in the scholar- 
ship averages. Superior students spent only slightly more time than 
inferior students in reading for pleasure and the difference was not 
at all significant. 


VOCATIONAL PLANS 


Twelve studies were examined which considered the relation of 
vocational choice to success in college. Couched either in negative 
Or positive terms, most studies have concluded that definiteness of 
vocational plans is an aid to college achievement. 

The present investigation considered both the specific vocation 
chosen and the definiteness of this choice. At the time of admission 
to college, 41 per cent stated that they planned to become doctors; 
70 per cent planned to enter some profession, and less than 10 per 
cent hoped to enter business. Nearly 10 per cent (9.6) were un- 
decided about their careers. This latter group were below the average 
of the tatal group in intelligence and in scholarship, but not signifi- 
cantly so. Those students who were undecided after two years in 
college were considerably weaker intellectually and scholastically than 
the group undecided at admission. 

The students expecting to enter dentistry ranked lowest in intelli- 
gence and in two-year scholarship. The pre-medical group was not dis- 
tinguished either by superior intelligence or superior scholarship. The 
business group was only average in intelligence and scholarship. 
Law appeared to have attracted the best students. 

Nearly two-thirds (63.7 per cent) persisted in the same vocational 
choice after two years in college. For the larger groups, those planning 
to enter medicine, law, and dentistry showed the largest percentage 
of persistence. It is of interest to note that more of the superior 
students changed their minds during the first two years of college. 

Such findings as these should be helpful in setting up a guidance 
program. Assistance based on adequate information and on facts 
should be the basis for action. 


OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


The “aristocracy of brains” thesis is a familiar one. Of fourteen 
studies which covered this ground, six reported a positive relationship 
between the occupational level of the parents and college scholarship. 
Six reported no such relationship and the other two found a negative 
relationship. In general, the present investigation revealed a tendency 
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for sons of fathers higher in the occupational scale to be superior both 
in intelligence and in scholarship. 

When specific vocations were considered, five groups were com- 
pared: (1) the professional group, made up of doctors, lawyers and 
dentists; (2) skilled laborers; (3) retail store owners; (4) manu- 
facturers; and (5) business-men. The sons of manufacturers tended 
to be generally superior in intelligence and scholarship. Sons of retail 
store Owners were superior to none of the groups. Sons of professional 
men tended to be superior in intelligence to certain other groups but 
superior in scholarship only to skilled laborers. 

The counselor should expect more from the sons of parents higher 
on the occupational scale and should motivate them to greater achieve- 
ment than they are at present attaining. Trained brains is a prime 
need today. 


CONCLUSION 


The counselor is best equipped to render effective guidance when 
rule-of-thumb guesses are replaced by principles of procedure which 
have been carefully verified and tested. The results of the present 
investigation and the other studies reviewed do not offer any magic 
formula wherein age plus vocational plans plus other factors equals 
so much scholastic achievement. For prediction of college success, 
no better simple method has yet been devised than considering the 
high school record together with the results of standardized tests. In 
this paper the interest centers around the extra-academic factors in 
the make-up of the individual. Knowing his age at admission to 
college, how much he plans to engage in part-time employment and 
in extra-curricular activities, whether he expects to become a fraternity 
man, what specific vocational goals he has in mind, or even that he 
does not know what he wants to do, and the other similar personal 
considerations discussed here, should aid the admissions and guidance 
officer in understanding the student. It should enable the personnel 
worker to encourage the student when encouragement would be best 
and to discourage him when tested experience has shown that the 
student is not suited for the line of action he contemplates. Certainly 
it must be admitted that generalities are difficult to prove and the 
individual case does not always fall neatly into our established cate- 
gories. Students have a disconcerting way of doing what you never 
expected they could—both in a positive and negative way! 
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Nevertheless, the modern guidance officer who subscribes to the 
student personnel point of view understands and makes allowances 
for the vagaries of human conduct. It is only by constant investiga- 
tion, however, and a never-ceasing search for general principles that 
the art of guidance can develop a science of guidance to complement 
and implement guidance activities. Especially in time of war is it 
necessary to derive maximum benefit from the man power and brain 
power of our greatest source of potential leadership—the American 
college man. 

















The Utilization of Potential College Ability 
Found in the June, 1940, Graduates of 
Kentucky High Schools 


H. L. Davis 


Hee resources tower above all others in any compilation of the 
assets of a nation. The wise and far-seeing state will see to it 
that its ablest youth is adequately trained to the fullest in the realiza- 
tion of their potentialities for growth. This country has a social duty 
to search out regularly its ablest high school graduates and do all in 
its power to see that they develop their abilities for the good of all. 
In no other way is it possible for the nation to realize its highest 
destiny. An excellent precedent for such action is found in the suc- 
cessful policy of Big Business and Professional Baseball in recruiting 
the ablest youth for trial in their respective fields. But such is not the 
case in the field of higher education. Many of our ablest high school 
graduates go to college, but nearly as many who are just as able fail 
to go. At the same time a considerable number do go who, by the 
lowest standards, are obviously very poor college risks. 

Various investigations have shown that such a deplorable situation 
does exist. Book’ first called attention to the problem twenty years 
ago. In more recent years others have touched on various phases of 
the problem. 

The president of one of our great universities has clearly stated 
the latest and more comprehensive conception of the place the college 
and university should occupy in the modern state. The following 
excerpt from an address delivered at the Leland Stanford “Com- 
memoration Week” ceremonies requires no interpretation. 


One of the major responsibilities of the university of the future, | 
is to see that the money it spends, over and above tuition fees or inci- 
dental fees, goes towards the education of the most worthy candidates 
in each generation. . . . The intelligence of the citizenry of a nation 
is a natural resource which transcends in importance all other natural 
resources. . .. One may condone the waste of many natural resources 
on the ground that science will some day discover a substitute that is 





1 William F. Book. The Intelligence of High School Seniors. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. 
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just as good. But intelligence is quite unique, and though science search 
diligently it will never find a substitute for it, nor will the War 
Lords. 

Universities, public and private both, are, in the last analysis, not 
merely training schools for the professions, or finishing schools for 
gentlemen ; they are conservators of the above-average intelligence of 
the nation. . . . Every conservation program must proceed along two 
lines: it must safeguard the known reserves of a given resource, and 
it must also, through exploration and every other means, make a de- 
termined effort to ascertain accurately the further supplies of that 
resource. 

We do not know how much intelligence the citizenry of this nation 
is capable of producing. We pay little attention to intelligence unless 
it forces itself to the surface and trickles into a college or university 
by force of gravity. If it happens to come to the surface in the back- 
woods area or a rural district, where the process of trickling down 
to college is made difficult by distance and by lack of funds, the 
chances are that the trickle will sink into the earth again, “unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung’’—unless, of course, it happens to be one of 
the fastest running, highest-jumping, or quickest trickles on the track, 
court, or gridiron.? 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Leland Stanford University, 
states in a very lucid manner his conception of the function of the 
university. He says: 


It is a great sieve through which our superior youth pass on their 
way to adult life. . . . As the complexity of our life together becomes 
more evident, so does the need of sifting out of the pack those who 
are most favored by Nature, most willing to apply themselves, and 
giving them as profound a training as is possible. Through such as 
these will we make our advances.* 


But it is still a problem that only a few of the ablest leaders in the 
field of higher education recognize as being of paramount importance. 
It is a national, if not a world problem, but neither the nation nor the 
‘ world has as yet progressed to the point where they recognize the 
social duty of conserving superior ability wherever found. Its utiliza- 
tion for the good of mankind has largely been left to chance. 

Such a revolutionary idea that the state has the social duty to con- 


? Robert Gordon Sproul. “The University and the World Crisis.” Think, 7:10, 
July, 1941. 
*Ray Lyman Wilbur. ‘The University’s Universality.” Think, 7:8, July, 1941. 
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serve and develop potential ability in its human resources, and most 
especially superior potential ability to do college work, is not likely to 
be accepted over night. The people will have to be brought to the 
realization of their great social loss in able leadership. Studies of this 
problem in such political units as individual states and large cities 
may serve as opening wedges for the creation of such public recogni- 
tion of this vital loss. 

This study was begun in the hope that certain questions concerning 
college attendance by the graduates of Kentucky white high schools 
might be answered. These questions are: 


1. To what extent do the ablest graduates fail to go to college? 

2. To what extent do the poorest graduates go? 

3. To what extent do certain factors cause attendance by the poorest 
graduates and prevent it by many of the ablest ones? 


A sample of 1.754 graduates from the June, 1940, graduating 
classes of 56 co-operating schools was obtained for the purpose of 
answering the three questions listed above. The sample was set up to 
give proportional representation to schools according to the size of 
their enrollments when classified in enrollment groups. These enroll- 
ment groups were as follows: schools with fewer than 100, schools 
with from 100 to 199, schools with from 200 to 499, and schools 
with 500 or more pupils. The sample also reflected variations among 
the six economic regions of the state. 

Apparently the final sample was so distributed over the state that 
each enrollment group, each economic region, and. each enrollment 
group within each of the six economic regions was reasonably well 
represented in proportion to the number of pupils enrolled in it. 

Individuals in the sample who possessed potential ability to do 
college work successfully were located by the use of a composite score 
which was developed from the raw scores made by the members of 
the sample on six measures. These measures are shown in Table 1. 
The principals of the co-operating schools gave the three tests, rated 
each graduate on the two rating scales, reported the rank in the 
gtaduating class, and finally reported what each graduate was doing 
the following October. In the case of graduates who did not enroll 
in college, the principal gave the reason why according to his best 
judgment. Certain information relating to the educational and socio- 
economic background of each graduate was also secured on a form 
which each filled out. 
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The raw scores of each graduate were converted to scores on a scale 
ranging from one to four. This was accomplished by arranging the 
raw scores on each measure in a distribution and then marking the 
distribution off into quarters. If a given graduate fell in the upper 
quarter on all six measures his total score would be twenty-four, or 
six times four. It seemed probable that some of the measures were 
more valuable in locating potential college ability; hence, weights for 
each of these measures were worked out. 

A criterion group of 146 individuals from the sample who enrolled 
in the University of Kentucky was used in the process of determining 
the weights to be assigned each of the six measures. The first semester 
standings of the students in this group were determined and then 
ranked in order. The upper and lower thirds were counted off. The 
extent to which each measure discriminated between the upper and 
lower thirds served as the basis for determining the weights for each 
measure. Table 1 shows the extent to which each measure discrim- 
inated between the upper and lower thirds of the criterion group. 
The approximate weights were derived from the differences between 
the upper and lower thirds. 


TABLE I 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH EACH OF SIX MEASURES DISCRIMINATED 
BETWEEN THE UPPER AND LOWER THIRDS OF 
THE CRITERION GROUP 

















(48) (48) 
Number IN | NuMBER IN Sasa APPROXI- 
Niacin THE Upper | THE Lower theen-aee MATE 
Tuirp Scor- | THIRD Scor-  peoncin WEIGHTS 
ING ABOVE | ING ABOVE ‘Tees ASSIGNED 
THE MepIAN | THE MEDIAN 
The Kentucky General Scho- 
lastic Ability Test 44 28 +16 3 
The Kentucky Mathematics 
Test 41 21 +20 3 
The Kentucky English Test 44 13 +31 6 
Emotional-Drive Rating Scale 42 16 +26 5 
Social-Ideals Rating Scale 39 20 +19 3 
Rank in Graduating Class 45 18 +27 5 

















The composite score for each individual in the criterion group was 
computed by multiplying the quarter-score for each measure by the 
assigned weight for that measure and then adding the resulting pro- 
ducts. Incidentally, the resulting composite scores ranged from 25 to 
100 points. 
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The validity of the composite score was determined by running a 
correlation between the first semester standings of the criterion group 
in the University of Kentucky and their composite scores. The result- 
ing Pearson r of .67 + .031 indicates that the composite score has 
considerable value in predicting success in college. A further check 
on the validity of the composite score was made by running a similar 
correlation for fifty-one members of the sample who enrolled in Mur- 
ray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. The Pearson r of .67 
+ .052 confirmed the results reported for the criterion group. 

The final steps in preparing the sample for study in an attempt 
to answer the three questions raised in the beginning of this paper 
were as follows: First, the raw scores made on each of the six measures 
by each of the graduates were converted into quarter-scores; second, 
the composite scores were then computed by the use of the assigned 
weights; third, the composite scores were entered on individual record 
cards; and finally, the 1,754 cards were arranged in the descending 
order of the size of the composite scores and divided into four quarters 
of about 440 cases each. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF POTENTIAL COLLEGE ABILITY 
AND COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


On the reasonable assumption that the extent to which members 
of the sample enrolled in college was proportional to the extent to 
which the June, 1940, graduates of all Kentucky high schools enrolled 
in college, several interesting facts emerged. For example, approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of Kentucky high school graduates were girls, but 
more startling was the fact that nearly 61 per cent of those graduates, 
found in the upper fourth of a distribution made according to poten- 
tial ability to do college work, were girls. Perhaps, the most significant 
discovery made was that 49 per cent, or an estimated 1,960, of 
Kentucky’s ablest high school graduates did not go to college. Ap- 
parently it was the able girls who were largely responsible because 
only 45 per cent of them enrolled in college in comparison to 60 
per cent of the boys. In passing, it might be of interest to note that 
about 60 per cent of the state’s high school graduates who were above 
average in potential ability to do college work did not go to college 
as compared to about 82 per cent of those below average. Finally, 
only 14 per cent of those with the least potential ability to do college 
work actually entered college. 
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FACTORS CONDITIONING COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


From a detailed study of the effect of certain factors on college 
attendance by the upper and lower quarters of the sample, it seems 
apparent that the utilization of potential college ability found among 
Kentucky high school graduates is being imperfectly realized. Eco- 
nomic factors and the lack of proper guidance in the high school 
appear to be responsible for most of the losses of human resources. 
Such factors as sex, place of residence, size of family, family income, 
per capita family income, college tradition, future plans, etc., were 
studied for their effect on college attendance by the individuals found 
in the upper and lower quarters of the sample. 

Sex definitely influenced college attendance among the ablest 
graduates, since it was found that 60 per cent of the ablest boys went 
to college, while only 45 per cent of the ablest girls enrolled. How- 
ever, this situation was relieved somewhat by the fact that 60 per cent 
of the upper quarter was made up of girls. In the lower quarter the 
effect of sex on college attendance was negligible. 

Kentucky is 29.8 per cent urban according to the latest census, but 
in both the upper and lower quarters of the sample more than 48 
per cent of the college group came from urban areas. This indicates 
that place of residence is a factor in determining college attendance. 
Relatively more rural girls than boys failed to enter college. This was 
particularly true in the upper quarter. 

The economic factor of the size of family in relation to the size of 
the family income was found to have a very definite influence on 
college attendance in both the upper and lower quarters. For example, 
in the upper quarter 64.4 per cent of the college group were from 
families no larger than the average American family of 4.05 persons,‘ 
while only 43.6 per cent of the non-college group were from families 
of such size. In the lower quarter the difference was slightly greater. 
Family income, considered separately, also appeared to influence 
college attendance. A critical point in the size of family income was 
set at $1,800, because it produced the greatest relative difference in 
the numbers found in the college and non-college groups of both 
the upper and lower quarters. In the upper quarter 61.2 per cent 
of the college group as compared to only 31.5 per cent of the non- 
college group were from families with an income of at least $1,800. 


“The U. S. College Graduate. Time, Incorporated, New York, 1941. P. 16. 
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The corresponding percentages in the lower quarter were 64.5 and 
28.2. 

When the size of family was related to the size of family income 
the economic factor stood clearly revealed as a factor playing an 
important part in determining college attendance by these graduates. 
A per capita family income of $500 was taken to be the critical point 
in the influence of this factor on college attendance. In the upper 
quarter 59.8 per cent of the college group as compared to 18.1 per 
cent of the non-college group were from families in which the per 
capita income was at least $500. The corresponding percentages for 
the lower quarter were 61.3 and 26.1. 

A specially constructed scale including such items as home owner- 
ship; cultural advantages in the.home; possession of a car, truck, radio, 
furnace, etc.; educational status of the parents; and family income 
was used to evaluate the socio-economic background of each graduate. 
Apparently, socio-economic background influences college attendance 
by the graduates of Kentucky high schools because 76.8 per cent of 
those in the college group of the upper quarter scored at, or above, 
the critical point of five on the ten-point scale as compared to 37 
per cent of those in the non-college group. The corresponding per- 
centages for the lower quarter were 78.5 and 29.5. 

Family tradition in respect to college attendance was relatively im- 
portant in both the upper and lower quarters. For example, 29 per 
cent of the college group in the upper quarter were from families 
in which there was a college graduate as compared to only 12.5 
per cent of the non-college group. The corresponding percentages 
for the lower quarter were 22.6 and 10.6. 

It, therefore, seems quite clear that the economic factor as em- 
bodied in such elements as place of residence, size of family, family 
income, per capita family income, and general socio-economic back- 
ground, plays an important part in determining college attendance 
by Kentucky high school graduates. This conclusion was supported by 
the independent judgments of the high school advisers to the effect 
that 63 per cent of the non-college group in the upper quarter and 
55 per cent of those in the similar group of the lower quarter were 
prevented from attending college by a lack of money. 

Guidance, or more properly speaking, the lack of it, must have 
been responsible for many of the ablest graduates failing to go to 
college. Over 18 per cent of the non-college group in the upper 
quarter were from families in which the per capita income was at 
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least $500. It seems reasonable to assume that the high school ad- 
visers should have influenced these good college risks to the point 
of enrolling in college. Using the sample as a basis of estimate there 
are from three to four hundred of these good risks graduated from 
Kentucky high schools each year who are financially able to. go to 
college, but who are not convinced that they should go. 

In the lower quarter 25 per cent of the graduates were planning 
to go to college prior to graduating from high school. Actually, 82 
per cent of those who did go had planned on going to college while 
still in high school. Wise and proper guidance might have directed 
many of these poor risks into types of training more suited to their 
abilities. 

The final bit of evidence which tends to show that the high school 
advisers are failing to do an efficient job of guidance as it affects 
college attendance was found in the non-college group of the lower 
quarter. This group included 86 per cent of the lower quarter, yet 
the advisers gave “‘lack of ability” as the reason for not attending 
college in less than 7 per cent of the cases. They seem to have accepted 
complacently the idea that anyone who has the money should be 
permitted to go to college, regardless of his potential ability to do 
college work. 

A case study of the twelve poorest risks who enrolled in college 
and of the twelve best risks who did not enroll supports the above 
conclusions to a marked degree. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The primary conclusions which would seem to be justified are, 
first, that more than 1,900 very able graduates of Kentucky high 
schools failed to go to college and that low economic status seemed 
to be the principal factor in preventing attendance by at least 1,600 
of them. The high school advisers supported this latter conclusion by 
giving as their opinion that 63 per cent of the ablest graduates who 
did not enroll in college were prevented from doing so by a lack of 
money. Using the sample as a basis of estimate, it seems apparent 
that the entire freshman class at the University of Kentucky in a 
normal year could be replaced by these able graduates who lack the 
money to attend college. 

Secondly, more than 550 of the poorest risks enrolled in college. 
Again it seems to be the possession of adequate family financial re- 
sources that make it possible for most of them to enroll, because 61.3 
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per cent of the college group in the lower quarter were from families 
in which the per capita family income was at least $500. 

Thirdly, the high school principals seem to have failed in advising 
the ablest graduates to enroll in college and the poorest ones to stay 
out. For example, about 360, or 18 per cent, of the ablest graduates 
who did not go to college were from families in which the per capita 
income was at least $500. In the lower quarter the advisers reported 
that less than 7 per cent of the non-college group were out of college 
because of lack of ability to do college work. Apparently, they missed 
the point entirely and failed to realize, in most cases, that it was 
their duty to advise these poor risks to forego college. 

Finally, it seems apparent that the most practical step which could 
be taken by the high schools and the colleges would be the develop- 
ment of a definite program of guidance which would result in more 
of the ablest graduates, who are financially able, enrolling in college. 
Perhaps some of the poorest college risks could be persuaded to try 
other types of training more suited to their abilities instead of en- 
rolling in college. 

Some method for assisting the ablest graduates who lack the 
money to attend college should be worked out. Endowments make it 
possible for some of these to attend, but some form of state aid 
appears to be the only way in which any great number of them will 
be able to have the benefit of college training. 
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Some Techniques Used in the Follow-Up 
Study of College Success of Graduates 
of the Thirty Schools Participating 
in the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education 
Association 


RALPH W. TYLER 


T THE MEETING of this Association’ last year, Mr. Neal Drought, 
A a member of the staff of the Follow-Up Study, described the 
general planning of the Study and gave some of the preliminary 
findings. The final report of the Eight-Year Study is now coming from 
the press. Volume I'V presents the results of the study of college success 
in considerable detail. Since these materials are available, I shall not 
spend much time in describing the Eight-Year Study, or the special 
investigation of college success, but shall devote my comments to the 
techniques used in the college phase of the Study. 

Three major types of procedures were selected or devised by the 
college staff: techniques for selecting a comparison group, techniques 
for collecting data relative to college success, and techniques for sum- 
marizing and interpreting the data. 

In selecting a comparison group the purpose was to obtain a group 
of college students who were sufficiently similar to the college students 
graduated from the Thirty Schools in the Eight-Year Study that the 
two groups might be expected to achieve similar success in college 
if they had had similar high-school preparation. Drawing upon previ- 
ous investigations of college success the staff identified the following 
as probably appropriate indices for such a comparison group: (1) 
scores on a scholastic aptitude test, (2) sex, (3) age, (4) ethnic 
background, (5) social-vocational position of the family, and (6) 
type of home community. The validity of these factors in selecting a 





1This report on the Eight-Year Study was presented at the meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association in February, 1942. For a note on the 
publication of the final reports of the study see the July issue of the Journal of 
the A.A.C.R., p. 659. 
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comparison group was checked on the basis of college records at 
Ohio State University, the University of Chicago, Dartmouth College, 
and Wellesley College. For samples of one hundred or mote students 
it was found that groups that were equivalent in these respects re- 
ceived mean college grades identical to the first decimal. In applying 
these factors the ‘staff depended on the records available in each of 
the colleges where the Study was conducted. In the case of the eastern 
colleges, the scholastic aptitude score used was the one obtained from 
the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
Most of the other colleges and universities used the American Council 
Psychological Test. At Ohio State University the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Test was used. 

Information on sex and age were available on the records in all 
colleges. 

Broad classifications were used for ethnic groupings. Negro stu- 
dents were paired with other Negro students; Jewish students with 
other Jewish students. So-called old American stock, representing 
English, Scotch, Irish, German, and Scandinavian backgrounds of 
families living in this country for several generations served as an- 
other classification. Recent immigrants from Northern European 
countries represented another class, those from Southern Europe a 
separate class, and students with Oriental backgrounds were treated 
as a separate classification. 

Similar broad groupings were used in classifying students by the 
social-vocational position of the family. The classes were: (1) pro- 
fessional, (2) managerial, (3) salesmen, (4) owners and operators 
of small business, (5) skilled labor, (6) semi-skilled labor, and (7) 
unskilled labor. 

The type of community was used to identify the local community 
within larger urban areas as well as separate incorporated villages or 
towns. The classification identified three levels of urban communities, 
namely, upper class, middle class, and lower class, and separated farm 
groups from small town and village groups. 

Some criticism has been made by Chauncey and others that the 
method of pairing individual students for a group which was above 
the average scholastic aptitude of freshman college students did not 
properly allow for the regression phenomenon. This criticism fails to 
take into account the other factors in addition to scholastic aptitude 
that were used in forming the comparison group. The students from 
the Thirty Schools were not above average for groups similar in respect 
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to all the factors used in selecting the comparison group. Hence, an 
allowance does not need to be made for this regression phenomenon. 
Further evidence supporting the adequacy of the factors used in select- 
ing the comparison group is provided by comparing students who 
came from certain schools among the thirty, where no great changes 
were made in the high school curriculum, with the comparison stu- 
dents. Since both groups of students had very similar high school 
preparation one would expect them to make very similar achievement 
in college if the factors used in selecting the comparison group were 
valid. Examination of the data presented in the volume on the College 
Success Study shows that these two groups are practically identical. 

Having agreed upon the procedure for forming the comparison 
group, the next technical problem was to select and devise means for 
obtaining evidence on college success of the students from the Thirty 
Schools and the students in the comparison group. In conference 
with college and secondary school representatives, it was agreed that 
three types of college success should be considered, namely, academic 
success, success in college life, and success in achieving the students’ 
own objectives in so far as they might differ from the first two types 
of success. In obtaining evidence about academic success, the staff 
decided to use every relevant item from the official records available 
in the particular colleges where the investigation was conducted. The 
records usually included grades in courses, honors such as Phi Beta 
Kappa and awards in special subject fields, comprehensive examina- 
tion grades, and the like. For further judgments on academic success, 
questionnaires were sent from time to time to faculty members asking 
them to indicate persons in their classes who seemed to have excellent 
methods of study and work, and students who showed ability to carry 
on independent work. No suggestion was given to these faculty mem- 
bers as to which students came from the Thirty Schools and which 
ones were included in the comparison group. The Evaluation Staff 
also prepared certain tests which were administered to the two groups 
of students. These tests are described in greater detail in the final 
report. They were attempts to measure knowledge of sources of 
academic information, ability to apply principles to concrete problems, 
attitudes toward academic work, and interest in various subject fields. 
Throughout the Study periodic interviews were conducted by the Staff 
with students in both groups, and extensive questionnaires were ad- 
ministered. These gave much supporting information on which to 
draw various types of conclusions. 
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For evidence regarding success in college life the Staff again utilized 
all official college records. These usually indicated offices held, activi- 
ties in which students participated, organizations to which students 
belonged, and special honors awarded. These official records were 
supplemented by interviews and questionnaires designed to elicit in- 
formation on the way in which students spent their time, activities in 
which they were interested, experiences which had proved particu- 
larly satisfying, and knowledge of various current matters such as 
those relating to the arts, music, athletics, and politics. 

Evidence relating to the student’s success in achieving his own 
objectives, in so far as they differed from success in academic matters 
and in college life, was largely obtained through a combination of 
interview and questionnaire procedures. At various points in the 
student’s college career, he was asked to indicate his own purposes 
for coming to college and to describe his career objectives. Further- 
more, in interviews and questionnaires information was obtained as to 
why the student had chosen particular goals and what success he had 
had in college in attaining these goals. At three points in his college 
career he was asked to write at some length about those experiences in 
college which had proved to be particularly satisfying and those which 
had proved to be disappointing. He was also asked to view his high 
school preparation in perspective and to indicate at what points he 
felt it had been particularly helpful and at what points unsatisfactory. 
Items identified in these essays were followed up in later interviews 
for further amplification. 

Through the use of these various devices a large amount of data was 
obtained for each student in the two groups. Two methods of summary 
and interpretation were then used. One method was to treat every 
significant item of data as a separate criterion and to summarize it 
for each of the two groups separately. This was done by punching 
each item of data on Hollerith cards and running the cards through 
a sorter so as to obtain a distribution for each of the groups separately. 
In this way a distribution was obtained for each group on such items 
as average grade in all subjects, average grade in each major subject 
field, scores on contemporary affairs tests, attitude tests, information 
tests, number of students receiving each of the several types of honors 
and awards, numbers of students who had selected a vocational ob- 
jective, numbers of students who were elected to various student 
offices, and so on. By means of these distributions it was possible to 
compare the graduates of the Thirty Schools with the comparison 
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roup on each of a large number of items of data and thus to identify 
points of difference. A second method used to summarize the data 
was to have two or more college staff members independently read the 
complete dossier for a student and on the basis of all the information 
presented, seek to classify the student on a five-point scale with refer- 
ence to certain major headings such as academic proficiency, practical 
competence, personal-social adjustment, and the like. The possibility 
of making such judgments with a fair degree of objectivity was 
checked through comparing the ratings given by five judges working 
independently. It was found that wherever a rating other than “un- 
certain” was given, all of the judges gave the same rating in 90.3 
per cent of the cases. This indicated that the ratings were not matters 
largely determined by personal idiosyncrasies of the judges but were 
fairly objective. The ratings obtained in this way were distributed 
and summarized for each of the groups. 

A final method of interpretation was used which might be called 
“comparison in terms of increasing saturation of the experimental 
variable.” It was clear to those who visited all of the Thirty Schools 
that there was marked variation among them in the degree to which 
significant changes had been made in their curriculums and programs. 
Some schools had gone through a considerable period of careful 
planning and had made great changes. At the other extreme were 
schools which had apparently given only lip service to the idea of 
curriculum experimentation and were still carrying on a program 
which differed little from the usual type of high school curriculum. 
In the effort to see what effect curriculum experimentation had upon 
the college success of students, the staff made three different sum- 
maries. The first summary compared the graduates of all of the Thirty 
Schools with the comparison group, the second summary compared 
the graduates of six of the schools—which in the judgment of the 
curriculum staff had made the most marked changes in their cur- 
riculums—with six of the schools which made the least change. The 
final summary compared two schools—one public and one private— 
which epitomized the greatest change in the curriculum. If curriculum 
change had influence upon the success of college students, one would 
expect differences to become increasingly great as one moved from 
the first summary of all Thirty Schools to the last summary of the 
two schools having made most change. This proved to be the case. 
This method was also used, as Dr. Morrison explained in his paper, 
in the survey of the New York City Activity Schools. It is a powerful 
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method for identifying significant changes among heterogeneous 
groups carrying on experimentation. 

All of the data obtained from the College Success Study are now 
on file in the Curriculum Laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
and most items of the data are punched on Hollerith cards so that it 
is possible for other students to make further analyses of these results 
in terms of special questions and problems which may arise. This 
provides a wealth of material for intensive study. The investigation 
has been most enlightening to me in demonstrating ways in which data 
of many sorts can be combined and interpreted. Information obtained 
from official records, test results, questionnaire answers, and interview 
reports gave basic data recorded in full on the master forms. These 
basic data have then served for a variety of analyses and syntheses. 
The interpretations made from the master records can be checked in 
various ways by subjecting them to other independent interpretations. 
These techniques should be increasingly useful in educational experi- 
ments. 
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us The Cuban Bachelor’s Degree 

7 SEVERIN TUROSIENSKI 

? 

it HE BACCALAUREATE curticulum in Cuba, according to the decree- 

Its law of August 20, 1941, is six years in duration. Candidates for 

us entrance are not less than twelve and not more than fifteen years of 

on age. Admission to the first year is based on completion of a six-year 

ta elementary school plus success in an entrance examination. The junior 

od baccalaureate course (Bachillerato Elemental), which is one of general 

w education and is practically the same for all students, covers the first 

se four of the six years and offers the following subjects: 

“a First year 

“ Hours 

7 Subjects per week 

I ee eee ee Terre rr re 5 
ee errr eT re 5 
Seeaey, amrtent and mnadiewell ....... x ves cece civic cwaincces 2 
CORR, CONE woos kako cccaccendiees chavbesenawans 3 
| TT TTT Tee ee 5 
Drawing, music, or manual training ..............0--0000s 3 
SOE CIN 5 5. nde obs Svcenesiirnesqusapsaae 3 

). PERT Te ee eee ere ere TT er Te eer 26 
Second year 
ff Pe eeereTerere TTT TT ocer Tre; er oT 4 
Be CE FE a kes edie eescewane vixeesavacriees 4 
History, modern and contemporary ......... 00 eee eens 3 
CORE, IE oo oc ech cesrvereaannecesweuess 3 
SPOT TCT TTT eT ree reer cr 4 
Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ..............++eeeees 2 
Peer eee 3 
| ee rere 3° 
WO 6k cexkgwescinn cn ceeeieeiesiataae eee 26 
Third year 
| PET eTTTRCTIOPeCTy CCT i eter ee 3 
ek eer rere rer TT re 2 
SL MOTT CTT ETT Te TT Cee 3 
Histocy and geegeamiy of Cube... . 20. ce ccccnivictanes 4 
err rere rerr Terr rere eT re Tre 3 
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EE EL ree ere Toe ree tere ree re 3 
CC TE eC ee ee ee eee 2 
TT rr re were re. 3 
SN 26-653 dwn eik wow eddie adaairedinae 3 

Peers i tpiied einen nalsnnen aia en RaReRAS 26 

Fourth year 

EEE tend xk see wh KEES RE RS eee ee 3 
ES i vtvacceeunbecinnynh O66 ateuaraes nore ken 3 
ETT TE CT LE TCT E TC ORT eT TC TT Tore 3 
EE Grins anit ewe Wee ine nee EA eae 3 
EE richer ey Onkad cee eee aeWes 4 
ca ike wees nen en nde ees RRR aw RaCEN 2 } 
ei te SO eh cn dh v0 x mac 6 Wane Ri ee ie 2 
Laboratory or manual training .............. 000. eee e eee 3 | 
SP TOC TET COTTER Te TCE TTC TT Te 3 

PPTL eT TTT TCT Te CTT eT TTC rT Te Te Tro 26 


Studies in the last two years, termed the pre-university baccalaureate 
curriculum (Bachillerato Pre-Universitario), or pre-university studies, 
are divided into three options: Letters (Letras), giving a broad cul- 
tural training and emphasizing literature, history, philosophy, and 
modern classical languages; Physics-Mathematics (Ciencias Fisico- 
Matematicas), stressing mathematics and physics; and Physics-Chem- 
istry and Natural History (Ciencias Fisico-Quimicas y Naturales), | 
devoting much attention to physics, chemistry, and natural history. i 
Each of these options calls for about thirty hours of formal instruction 
a week, and includes the following-listed subjects: 

I. Letters—literary studies, sociology, advanced civics, introduction 
to philosophy, logic, psychology, modern languages, Latin and Greek, 
geography, prehistory and history, and biology. Completion of this 
option leads to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy and Letters 
(Bachiller en Filosofia y Letras), which admits the holder to schools 
of philosophy and letters, law, and education. } 

II. Physics-Mathematics—mathematics, physics, chemistry, cosmol- | 
ogy, natural history, drawing, and modern languages. The degree of 
Bachelor in Physico-Mathematical Sciences (Bachiller en Ciencias 
Fisico-Matematicas) is granted for successful completion of this op- 
tion, entitling the holder to entrance to schools of science, engineering, 
architecture, commerce, and social sciences. 

III. Physics-Chemistry and Natural Sciences—cosmology; general 
biology, with practice in zootechnics; general physics; inorganic and 
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organic chemistry; geology; mineralogy; zoology and botany; anatomy 
and physiology; inathematics; drawing; modern languages; and ele- 
ments of Latin and Greek. The degree of Bachelor in Physico-Chem- 
ical and Natural Sciences (Bachiller en Ciencias Fisico-Quimicas y 
Naturales)’ is granted upon the completion of the option. This 
baccalaureate admits the holder to schools of medicine, odontology, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, agriculture, and to the department of 
physics-chemistry and natural science of the school of science. 

Bachelor degrees are granted only by institutes of secondary educa- 
tion (Institutos de Segunda Ensefianza), which are government in- 
stitutions. Private secondary schools, known as colegios or academias, 
do not grant such degrees, and their graduates are not admitted to 
the University of Havana unless they take and pass the baccalaureate 
examination in one of the institutes of secondary education. 

In 1939-40 there were 21 institutes of secondary education in Cuba 
with an enrollment of 15,574 students, 7,308 of whom were girls; 
and 83 private institutions with 2,760 students. 

The bachelor’s degree earned in Cuba and other Latin American 
countries marks the close of secondary education and admits its holder 
to university studies. Curricula leading to this degree differ among 
the countries in the subjects of study they offer, the number of hours 
a week they allot to each subject, and the number of years required 
for completion of the course. 

As it is its policy to judge each case on individual merits, the United 
States Office of Education does not undertake to issue a definite 
opinion on the comparative value of a bachelor’s diploma from a Latin 
American country with that of a high school diploma earned in the 
United States. Generally speaking, however, it is found that the 
former represents training more or less equal to that required for 
graduation from an accredited high school in the United States. 


*Prior to the school year 1939-40 the only degree granted was that of Bachelor 
of Letters and Sciences (Bachiller en Letras y Ciencias). This degree covered eleven 
years of organized schooling, the first six of which were primary; the seventh, 
preparatory; and the last four, secondary. The Presidential decree of August 14, 
1939, relating to secondary education (Reglamento de Segunda Ensefianza) insti- 
tuted a five-year curriculum based on eight years of elementary schooling, the two 
last years of which offered two options: letters and science. The former option 
led to the degree of Bachelor of Letters (Bachiller en Letras) and admitted the 
holders to schools of law, social sciences, philosophy and letters, and education. 
The latter earned the degree of Bachelor of Sciences (Bachiller en Ciencias) and 
was required for admission to schools of medicine, odontology, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, science, and engineering. The new reform of secondary education of 
August 20, 1941, has abolished all previous regulations. 











An Educational Guidance Clinic 
Hurst RoBINS ANDERSON 


I 


HOSE administrative officers who have something to do with ad- 

missions find it difficult to answer adequately many of the ques- 
tions which parents and students ask about their chances for success 
in college, their vocational plans, and their other educational problems. 
This short article is an attempt to explain how one college has planned 
to meet the situation. 

In 1938, a committee of the Allegheny College faculty decided to 
recommend the establishment of an Educational Guidance Clinic for 
the purpose of individual diagnosis and counseling. The Committee 
hoped that the Clinic program would provide the data necessary for 
mote satisfactory answers to the questions of the high school student. 
The College sought and secured the special assistance of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, without which this 
experiment in guidance might not have been as successful as it has 
been. During one week in July of 1938 and in each of the four 
succeeding years, the Clinic has been held; each year it has improved 
its procedures as a result of the experience of the preceding years. 

The staff has been trying to face realistically such frequently asked 
questions as: Should I go to college? What type of college should I 
choose? What predictions can be made about my success in college? 
Do I seem to have any special talents which ought to be developed? 
What vocational suggestions may be offered? How far have I ex- 
plored possible vocational interests or aptitudes? What kind of pro- 
gram will give me the best basis for my future work? What colleges 
are equipped to provide these courses? Each year, about one hundred 
students have been admitted from the junior and senior years of high 
schools and preparatory schools. A number of these participants have 
been advised not to go to any college. Some problems in public rela- 
tions have consequently been created, but we have proceeded on the 
assumption that we are under obligation to provide as honest and 
unbiased advice as can be given. 
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II 


It may be interesting to know how the Clinic is organized. The 
College Committee on Student Personnel functions as the core of 
the Clinic Staff. Added to this committee are other members of the 
faculty who, as a result of several years of experience in testing and 
personnel work, have become valuable contributors. In addition to 
these, three or four outside psychologists have been employed: one 
whose special field is remedial reading; another whose field is guid- 
ance; a third, tests and measurements; and a fourth, vocational guid- 
ance. This past year a group of high school guidance officers were 
included for the double purpose of observing the procedure and of 
contributing to the staff's diagnosis from the secondary school point 
of view. We also invited a representative from the State Department 
of Public Instruction, who represented the point of view of the state 
in matters which affected decisions in a few individual cases. 

This kind of staff then directed the program of the Clinic week 
which consisted, first, of two and one-half days of testing; second, of 
a review of test results in prolonged staff conferences; and third, 
individual conferences with parents and students to discuss the im- 
plications of the data collected. Around this core program were ar- 
ranged social and recreational events and discussion groups. 

The College opened its housing and dining facilities to all the 
participants in the Clinic. They lived, ate, and played together during 
the course of the week so that staff members and students became 
acquainted in an informal as well as a formal way. This kind of group 
life helped prepare the way for an effective final conference. For the 
first year, the charge for this service was only nominal, $10.00, which 
at that time covered the board and room. In view of the fact, however, 
that the clinic had to become self-supporting, this fee had to be in- 
creased. This past year, 1942, the fourth year of the program, the 
charge was $25.00 per student. For the first time the program has 
been completely self-supporting. 


III 
There are several kinds of data which the staff collects. It asks each 
student to fill out an application blank, which is very much like the 
Application for Admission form and provides, therefore, the kinds 
of information which such blanks usually include; secures a transcript 
of the high school record; asks the high school to fill out a personal 
rating blank, and the home physician to fill out a health blank. It 
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sends to the student the Pressey Occupational Orientation Inquiry and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. These materials are all available 
when the student arrives for the general testing program. 

The campus program covers tests in tool subjects, such as reading 
rate, reading comprehension, effectiveness of expression, mechanics 
of expression, and vocabulary; a vision and auditory survey; a complete 
physical examination; tests in the subject matter areas, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, and contemporary affairs; 
a personality inventory; and in some cases additional vocational apti- 
tude tests. Some of the tests in the battery are tests commercially 
available, others have been built during the last ten years at Allegheny 
College. The examinations office assembles these data in individual 
folders. It also prepares a master sheet of the test results. This master 
sheet is used in the staff meetings as a convenient method of presenting 
the data for staff discussions. Every case is discussed in detail in the 
staff meetings. This means long and tedious sessions, but it protects 
the participant against the peculiarities of the judgments of one 
individual. 

About five students are assigned to each member of the Clinic Staff 
for his special attention. Following the staff meetings the individual 
conferences are scheduled. These take anywhere from one to three 
hours, at which time the student’s fundamental educational problems 
are faced. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the staff member prepares a 
folder which is mailed to the student. The folder contains first, a 
Preface to the Educational Guidance Clinic Report, which has been 
written to help the parents and the student understand test results; 
second, the report itself, which is in conventional profile form; and 
third, a letter written by the staff member, which is a summary of the 
conference held. The material gives to the student participant a written 
record for future study. 


IV 


In view of the fact that this procedure was begun as an experiment 
in guidance, the staff has been anxious to get an evaluation of the 
procedure. It was felt that this evaluation should be systematically 
collected from the participants themselves. Dr. John Bergstresser, Re- 
search Associate in Student Personnel on the staff of the American 
Council’s Co-operative Study in General Education, prepared an evalu- 
ation questionnaire which is given to the participant at the conclusion 
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of the conference. The questionnaires are unsigned so that a frank 
statement of opinion is expected. It may be interesting to the reader 
to view the results of the tabulation of one section of these question- 
naires for this last year. 


Yes No 

1. Did your counselor explain the test results understand- 
WE? bisa dsxsetereseneeus seein eee 59 0 

2. Will the results be helpful to you in planning your educa- 
dl a case 59 0 

3. Did the conference help to clarify your thinking about 
WES 6.66 4. o8 sks tke Sanaa tsasineevent 56 3 
4. Did you ask the counselor questions ................ 50 8 
5. Did you enter into the discussion of the results? ...... 53 4 

6. Did you leave the conference with a feeling of satis- 
| MUTETER ETL TTC TTT CTC CTE T TCT Te Te 56 2 
7. Did you leave the conference discouraged? .......... 1 57 


It also may be interesting to know that as some other institutions 
have become acquainted with this experiment similar clinics have been 
planned. Two were organized this year, one at the University of 
Denver, the other at Michigan State College. Educators in two cities, 
Pittsburgh and Rochester, have discussed the possibility of setting up 
a municipally sponsored clinic for local high school students. What- 
ever is the final outcome of this kind of experiment, it is reasonably 
clear that both participants and observers have felt that the procedure 
is one which meets in an effective way the needs of those students who 
are anxious to get sound educational counsel. 



























A Ten-Year Study of Two Groups of 
‘Teachers College Students of 
Contrasting Ability 


C. C. UPSHALL 


URING the spring of 1931 it was decided that a long time study 
D should be made of students entering the Western Washington 
College of Education.! Complete follow-up of all students would 
have been desirable; however, since such a study could not be financed, 
it was decided that a group of low ability students might be compared 
with a group of high ability students. The differences between the 
records of these two groups should give the high lights in the edu- 
cational, social, and occupational lives of these students. Moreover, 
the facts of such a study should yield valuable information in regard 
to desirable changes in the institution’s policies of selection. 


SELECTION OF THE GROUPS 


The problem of deciding on what basis the students should be 
designated as low or high was difficult to solve. There was also the 
problem of deciding how many low and high students should be 
selected. After canvassing the various possibilities in regard to bases 
of selection, it was decided that probably the best basis was the college 
aptitude results derived from the American Council on Education 
Psychological examination taken at entrance to Western Washington 
College. This examination was first given in the fall of 1931 and has 
been given each fall since that time. Other examinations are given 
at entrance to Western Washington College, but none of them had as 
high a correlation with academic success as the college aptitude rating. 

The percentage of the group that was chosen from each end of the 
distribution was decided on the basis of general considerations. 
Various preliminary studies showed that students who were more than 
one sigma below the mean of the entering freshman group on the 
college aptitude examination had considerable difficulty in completing 
their college careers. Since there were not enough students in any one 
year that were one sigma from the mean of the entering freshman to 





* At that time the school was called Bellingham State Normal School. 
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justify a long-time study, low and high students of approximately this 
distance from the mean in a plus and minus direction were chosen 
from three successive groups of entering freshmen. The records of 
the one hundred twelve lowest and one hundred twelve highest 
students on the American Council Psychological examination for the 
fall quarters of 1931, 1932, and 1933 form the data of this study. 
Table I shows the distribution of students. The two groups of students 
will be referred to as the “low group” and the “high group” in the 
rest of this study. 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 

















MeN WomeEN ToTaL 
CLASSIFICATION 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Low, no diploma 32 29 50 45 82 3 
Low diploma 10 9 20 18 30 27 

Total 42 374 70 673 112 100 
High, no diploma 17 15 16 14 33 29 
High diploma 23 21 56 50 79 41 

Total 40 36 72 64 112 100 





MEASURES AVAILABLE FOR STUDY 


Data from tests given at entrance to the institution in the fields of 
English usage, arithmetic reasoning and computation, United States 
history, and penmanship were available. As might be expected on the 
basis of the positive correlation between the psychological examina- 
tion and the others, all differences except that for penmanship were 
considerably more than three times the standard error of the difference. 
The indices ranged from 12.3 for arithmetic computation to 21.4 for 
United States history. The mean of the high group was above the 
mean of the low group in all comparisons. 

The following items of information were used in determining 
academic achievement: 

1. First quarter grades as measured by grade point average. 

2. Grade-point average based upon all quarters spent at the institution. 

3. Number of quarters spent at Western Washington College. 

4. Whether or not teaching diplomas were earned from Western 
Washington College. (Teaching certificates were granted on the 
basis of between two and three years successful college work during 
the period in which these students were in college.) 
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5. Whether or not the A.B. degree was earned from Western Wash- 


inton College. 
6. Number of students entering other institutions. 
7. Diplomas and degrees earned in other institutions. 


The following information was available about their success in 
teaching: 
1. Grades earned in student teaching courses. 


2. Success in obtaining a teaching position. 
3. Field reports on success in teaching situations. 


Certain other information was gained about the students: 


1. Number of men and women included in the study. 

2. Positions held by students since leaving the institutions. It was 
impossible to obtain a complete record of these positions. A certain 
number of the students moved and could not be located. 


A CONTRAST OF THOSE WHO RECEIVED AND THOSE 
WHO DID NOT RECEIVE A DIPLOMA 


In the low group 73 per cent of the students did not receive a 
diploma. Eight per cent transferred to other institutions and earned 
diplomas from other colleges and 19 per cent earned their diplomas 
from Western Washington College. In a high group 29 per cent did 
not earn a diploma. Seventy-one per cent earned diplomas from 
Western Washington College or other institutions. 

The difference of 44 per cent between the percentage of low and 
high groups who did not receive a diploma is seven times its standard 
error. It may be confidently assumed that such a difference should not 
be attributed to chance. 

The differences between the means on the entrance tests and on 
grade-point average of the low group that did not receive a diploma 
and the means of the low-group that received a diploma from Western 
Washington College were, with the exception of arithmetic computa- 
tion, all in favor of the diploma group. However, only three differ- 
ences were three or more times the standard error. These three differ- 
ences wete for United States history, first-quarter, grade-point 
average, and grade-point average based on all courses taken at Western 
Washington College. The scholarship of those in the low group who 
did not receive a diploma was inferior to those who did, and the 
probabilities are great that differences in the same direction would be 
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found in the future for similar groups of freshmen. This result might 
well be expected for the low group, but practically the same results 
were obtained for the high group. 

Only a very small number of the high no-diploma students te- 
ceived grade-point averages which were below the scholarship re- 
quirements of the institution. Of the thirty-three students in the high 
group who did not receive a diploma, only six had grade-point 
averages that were below the 2.0 required for entrance to the Training 
School; that is, 5 per cent of the total group of 112, whereas 62.5 
per cent of the students in the low group received grade-point averages 
below 2.0. These figures emphasize the place that poor scholarship 
plays in non-graduation of students with low college aptitude, and 
the relatively insignificant part that low scholarship plays in the 
non-graduation of students with high college aptitude. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN OTHER COLLEGES 


Of the thirty students in the low group who received diplomas from 
Western Washington College or from other colleges, thirteen had 
their transcripts sent to other institutions. All thirteen students en- 
tered one of the other institutions and ten were graduated. Six of 
this group earned the bachelor’s degree, five of them from other in- 
stitutions. In addition to the five students who received the bachelor’s 
degree from another institution there were four people in the low 
group who received the bachelor’s degree from Western Washington 
College. Thus nine from this group of 112 students had earned the 
bachelor’s degree by the spring of 1941. No students are known to be 
still working for the bachelor’s degree. 

Of the seventy-nine students in the high group who received 
diplomas fifty-one had transcripts sent to other institutions. Forty-four 
of the fifty-one students entered other institutions. Twenty-nine hold 
diplomas from other institutions. Twenty-six of the twenty-nine 
students holding diplomas from other institutions earned the 
bachelor’s degree. In addition nineteen students have received the 
bachelor’s degree from Western Washington College. Thus forty-five 
students out of the total group of 112 have earned the bachelor’s 
degree. The difference of 32 per cent between the groups is nearly 
six times the standard error of the difference. Several more students 
from this group are working toward their degrees during summer 
sessions. 
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HIGHER DEGREES EARNED 


In the low group only one student has earned the master’s degree. 
No one has earned any other advanced degree. It is probable that this 
student should not have been included in the low group to begin with 
in that he had a very serious foreign language difficulty when he 
entered the institution and so was handicapped in securing a valid 
score on the college aptitude examination. 

Eight students in the high group have already received advanced 
degrees. Seven have received the master’s degree. One of these is now 
doing her interne work for the M.D., and one has secured his Ph.D. 
One student has obtained his Bachelor of Laws degree from Har- 


vard. 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Table II shows the distribution of grades for the first course in 
student teaching for both high and low students who finally received 
diplomas from Western Washington College. The percentage distri- 


TABLE II 


STUDENT TEACHING GRADES FOR HIGH AND LOW 
STUDENTS RECEIVING DIPLOMAS 

















ALL 

Low Hic STUDENTS 

GRADE DiPLoMa DiPLoMA 1932-36 

(N= 662) 

Number Percent Number Percent Percent 

A 7 12 9 
B 6 29 31 52 40 
C 13 62 19 32 39 
D 2 9 I 2 5 
F fo) ° I 2 4 
W, K, etc. ° fe) I 2 3 
Total 21 100 60 102 100 





bution of all grades given in this course during the 1932-36 period is 
shown for purposes of comparison. No one in the low group received 
an ‘‘A”’ in this course and a majority received “‘C.” A majority of the 
high group received “A” or ‘‘B.” 

Approximately 64 per cent of the high group received “A” or ““B” 
as contrasted with 29 per cent in the low group. The difference of 
34.5 per cent is 2.9 times its standard error. Comparison with all 
grades given during the period from 1932 to 1936 shows that the 
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low diploma group did less satisfactory teaching and the high diploma 
group did above average teaching during the first student teaching 
experience. 

SUCCESS IN THE FIELD 


One or more reports from the field have been received for nineteen 
of the twenty students in the low group who received diplomas from 
Western Washington College and also obtained a position in teaching. 
One or more reports have been received for all of the fifty-two stu- 
dents from the high group who received diplomas from Western 
Washington College and also obtained a teaching position. The scale 
used for rating students in the field was a five-point scale on eight 
different qualities. A maximum score of forty could be obtained. 
When more than one rating had been received from the field, the 
average of the ratings was used in deriving the mean field rating 
for the group. 

The mean field rating for the nineteen students in the low group 
was 31.79. The standard deviation was 4.53 and the range twenty- 
four to forty. The mean rating for the fifty-two students in the high 
group was 32.38. The standard deviation was 3.76 and the range from 
twenty to forty. The difference between the means of the two groups 
was only 1.16 times the standard error of the mean and consequently 
cannot be considered significant. However, the direction was in favor 
of the high group as it has been for the other measures of the two 
groups. 

SUCCESS IN OBTAINING POSITIONS 

Only 5 per cent of the twenty-one students in the-low group who 
received diplomas from Western Washington College failed to ob- 
tain a teaching position in an elementary or junior high school. 
Thirteen per cent of the sixty students from the high group failed 
to secure teaching postions, although one man is now in high school 
work and five of the six girls are married. This difference is not 
significant. 


PERSISTENCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK 


Eight of the twenty students of the low group who obtained teach- 
ing positions were still teaching in an elementary or junior high school 
this year (1941-42). This is 40 per cent of the group. Thirty-one 
per cent of the fifty-two students in the high group who obtained 
positions in elementary or junior high schools were still teaching at 
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these levels during the school year, 1941-42. The difference of 9 
per cent is not significant. 


ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN TEACHING 


An attempt was made to find the type of position that students who 
did not teach obtained. Table III gives a summary of these types of 
positions for the graduates and non-graduates of both groups. The 
classification used was the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales. 


TABLE III 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF NON-TEACHING POSITIONS 
HELD BY FORMER STUDENTS, 1942 























GRADUATES Non-GraDUATES 
CLASSIFICATION 
High Low High Low 
rant : Gees as 1 aT sae ia 
1. High professional and execu- 
tive occupations 3 et 7 | ee ee 
2. Lower professional and large 
business occupations 42-5 a ak r 2 
3. Technical, clerical, super- 
visory occupations 2) £8 r (a3 43 7 ” § 13 
4. Skilled tradesmen and low- 
grade clerical workers ee oe 0 10.0 224 rE #16 
5. Semi-skilled occupations s 3 1 24 t 45 6 8 14 
6. Unskilled occupations 2 2 42 6 Ir 617 
N 14 14 28 5° 5°10 II II 22 25 25 50 
Total median 2.75 2.5 4-5 4-93 





Class 1 gives the occupations requiring the highest degree of abstract 
intelligence on the part of those who enter them, for example, 
lawyers, high business executives, etc., and Class 6 includes the un- 
skilled occupations which require no formal training. In order to 
improve the reliability of the occupational ratings two people made 
independent judgments. Number 1 in Table III gives the distribution 
of the occupations according to judge one, and Number 2 gives the 
distribution of occupations according to judge two. T indicates the 
total for both judgments. The medians were based on the combined 


7 Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1937, pp. 365-80. 
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judgments of the two judges. It was assumed that 1 was the center 
of the interval .5 to 1.49. 

It is unfortunate that it was impossible to locate approximately 50 
per cent of the low students who did not graduate. The number of 
cases in the other categories is so low that reliable conclusions cannot 
be drawn. It is of interest, however, to note that the median rating of 
the occupations into which graduates of the low group went is as high 
as that into which graduates of the high group went. The same general 
conclusion may be drawn for the high and low students in the non- 
graduating group. The small differences between the high and low 
groups among the graduates and non-graduates are probably not 
significant. The outstanding fact in the table is the relatively large 
difference between the occupational rating of those who graduate 
and those who do not graduate. Apparently graduation from college 
was a very important factor in determining the occupational level of 
these students. It would appear that this fact was of considerably 
more importance than whether the student had a high or low rating 
on the American Council Psychological Examination. The occupations 
classified in Table III were the last occupations which the individuals 
held as determined during the first part of 1942. Thus these are 
positions which these people were holding at a date approximately 
ten years after entrance to college. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Students in approximately the lowest 15 per cent of entering 
freshmen on the psychological examination were uniformly inferior 
to the highest 15 per cent in all measures of academic and professional 
success except in obtaining positions and in persistence in the field of 
elementary and junior high school teaching. 

2. The differences between the groups in academic achievement 
were almost all statistically significant. 

3. Not many of the differences in professional achievement were 
statistically significant, but the number of students involved was very 
small in most comparisons because of the small number from the low 
group who graduated. 

4. Students of the low group who obtained positions were lower 
than those of the high group in teaching ability as measured in the 
field. and did not show as much desire for improvement as judged 
by additional degrees earned, yet the percentage securing positions 
and the percentage still teaching in the elementary or junior high 
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school eight to ten years after entrance to college were greater than 
for the high group. The differences were not great enough for gen- 
eralizations to be made, but the suggestion is given that the least good 
teachers tend to persist longer in elementary teaching. This should 
cause teachers’ college officers to study very carefully the qualifications 
for teaching of their low students. 

5. Graduation from college seemed to be more important than 
ability as measured by the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion in determining level of occupation being held after ten years. 
This fact, if substantiated by further investigation, should be of 
special value to guidance officers. 








An Evaluation of Scholarship and Character 
of College Students 


THEODORE PIERSON STEPHENS 


HIS project had its origin in the desire of the investigator to 
"hess the achievement of college students in respect to certain 
points which have not been treated adequately in other reported 
investigations. This study is unique in that it is concerned with the 
repeated testing of identical students in an effort to measure progress 
rather than status alone, in that it endeavors to measure character, 
and in that it seeks to discover the relationship between achievement 
test scores and character ratings and certain other factors. 

Specifically this study analyzes: 


1. The changes in scores made by students in four colleges from fresh- 
man year to senior year on the tests published by the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education in English usage, 
vocabulary, spelling, literary acquaintance, history and social science, 
foreign literature, fine arts, public affairs, and aesthetics. 

2. The relationship between scholastic aptitude scores and scores on 
these tests for students in four colleges. 

3. The relationship between the achievement of character objectives 
and test scores in one college. 

4, Certain other factors that affect scholastic achievement as revealed 
by a study of individual students in one college. 


THE DATA AND THE METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Cooperative achievement test scores, college courses taken, college 
marks, scores on psychological aptitude tests, and the professional 
goals of 1,300 students from four liberal arts colleges were made 
available by the registrars of the following colleges: 

Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 


Marywood College, Marywood, Pennsylvania 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 


For each of 377 students there were four years of test scores avail- 
able in one or more subjects. The present report is concerned with 
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the performance of these students. The records of 900 other students 
for whom there were two or three years of tests scores were used 
only occasionally as a check on the performance of the smaller group. 

The investigator made tabulations of the scores for each section 
of each test for the group of four colleges, for each college, and for 
each quarter of the group within each college as distributed by the 
psychological test. Changes in score for each subject were recorded for 
each student, and measures of central tendency and of dispersion and 
various correlation coefficients were computed. 

In one college, Aurora, the faculty gave deliberate consideration 
to the formulation of objectives sought under the general category 
of character. A Character Rating Chart was constructed and used 
to rate eighty-seven seniors and recent graduates. These character 
Scores were compared with the achievement test scores and the 
scholastic aptitude scores. 

Finally, the record of each of the eighty-seven students was studied 
individually in an attempt to identify some of the other factors that 
affected achievement. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


1. The Progress of College Students in Certain Areas of General 
Education as Measured by Objective Tests. 

The students in these colleges scored slightly above the means of 
the national norms for the freshman, sophomore, and senior years 
in all tests except that in literary acquaintance. 

Within each of the four colleges the group of students tends to 
gain year by year in each subject. There is usually the greatest gain in 
the sophomore year and the smallest gain in the junior year. 

Within the general pattern of an upward trend of scores from 
freshman to senior years for groups of students, there is great individ- 
ual variation. Large individual differences both in initial score and in 
amount gained or lost are found in all four colleges. 

Excessive gains or losses in one year tend to be followed by a 
compensating score the next year, so that the percentage of students 
gaining in the period from the freshman to the senior year is usually 
larger than the percentage gaining in any single year. 

The degree to which students hold their place in the group is 
indicated by correlation coefficients between freshman and senior 
scores ranging from .81 + .01 for foreign literature to .71 + .02 
for literary acquaintance. 
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2. The Relationship of Scholastic Aptitude to Achievement as 
Measured by Objective Tests. 

The correlation between scholastic aptitude scores of Freshman 
Week and co-operative test initial scores in May of the freshman year 
ranges from .40 + .07 for public affairs to .74 + .02 for English. 

The correlation between scholastic aptitude scores and gains in 
co-operative test scores from May of the freshman year to May of 
the senior year ranges from —.07 + .04 for English to .23 + .09 
for aesthetics. Thus, there is no significant positive correlation be- 
tween the amount of gain in scores on achievement tests and scho- 
lastic aptitude. 

When students are grouped in quarters, based on psychological 
tests, the students in all psychological quarters tend to gain about 
equally in achievement test scores during the college experience. That 
is, the typical student of low scholastic aptitude in these colleges gains 
as much in test scores as the more highly endowed student, yet he 
seldom approaches the superior student in absolute score. Usually 
the student below Q, does not, in his senior year, reach the initial 
freshman score of the student above Q,. 

The percentage of students making net gains in score in the 
period from freshman to senior year is about the same for each 
psychological quarter. 

3. The Relation of Achievement of Character Objectives to Scholas- 
tic Achievement. 

The faculty of Aurora College after a careful study of the elements 
of character constructed a Character Rating Scale. The scale is an 
instrument containing forty items of five steps each grouped under 
these seven categories: 


1. A Christian Philosophy of Life 

. Desirable Social Relationships 

. Satisfactory Emotional Adjustment 

Insight into the Nature and Application of Good Thinking 
. Sound Health and Attractive Appearance 

Effective Work Habits 

. Rewarding Leisure Time Interests and Skills 


NAY HY NY 


Eighty-seven seniors and recent graduates were rated by faculty 
members on this scale. There were from five to eight independent 
ratings by faculty members on each of the forty items for each student. 
The average of the faculty ratings is considered the Character Rating 
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Score of the student. The scale does discriminate and it measures 
qualities or achievements that are normally distributed. Evidence is 
available to establish, in the judgment of the investigator, both the 
reliability and validity of the scale. 

It was found that in this particular institution there is no substantial 
correlation between character rating scores and scholastic aptitude, 
or between character rating scores and co-operative test scores made 
in May of the senior year, or between character rating scores and gain 
in co-operative test scores between freshman and senior testing. Ap- 
parently the rating scale measures something quite different from that 
of the co-operative achievement tests. In this college, character, as 
measured by this scale, is not distributed among students in positive 
relation either to scholastic aptitude or to intellectual achievement, 
insofar as such achievement is measured by the cooperative tests. 

4. A Study of Other Factors in Individual Achievement. 

Limited case studies of sixty graduates of Aurora College were 
undertaken in an effort to discover the various factors that affected 
individual achievement. Some sixteen factors that research or signifi- 
cant educational opinion have shown to be important were considered 
for each student. 

The conclusion reached by the investigator is that there are many 
different factors that affect achievement in addition to scholastic 
aptitude and to the curriculum followed. Among the positive factors 
identified in the cases studied are: definite vocational goal, sense of 
personal responsibility that often is associated with earning a con- 
siderable part of one’s college expenses, good health, a Christian 
conviction or philosophy of life that tends to integrate the personality, 
and experience in self-direction. On the negative side these would be 
listed: home backgrounds in which young people are controlled by 
prohibition rather than by teaching them discrimination, emotional 
instability, absence of vocational goal, too great a burden of self- 
support, a course of study that does not challenge because it does not 
meet the student’s interests, and moral weakness. Furthermore, these 
various items appear to have different weights for each person. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


1. The method of repeated testing of college students year by year 
by means of comparable forms of standardized tests offers a helpful 
supplement to teachers’ marks in evaluating student progress. The 
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development of tests that would measure to a greater degree the 
higher intellectual processes rather than the recall of facts would 
make such a program more valuable. 

2. The facts revealed in the investigation give emphasis to the 
great individual variations among students within a single institution. 
The college that would serve its students best must go as far as 
possible in individualizing its program. 

3. The finding that the rate of progress as measured by the co- 
operative tests typically is not affected by scholastic aptitude has cer- 
tain implications. The student of low aptitude does learn something. 
In fact, he gains as much in score quantitatively as his abler brother. 
On the other hand, he seldom approaches even in his senior year the 
freshman score of the able student. This emphasizes the importance 
of offering him a curriculum in which a minimum attainment will still 
give socially useful results. It raises the question whether there should 
be more difference in the instructional techniques for students at 
different aptitude levels. 

4. In view of the importance of measuring the “‘intangibles’’, the 
development and administration of personality and character rating 
scales by colleges committed to an emphasis on character building 
seems to be desirable. 

5. Since factors such as health, emotional stability, and financial 
resources are particularly important for students of low scholastic 
aptitude, it is important that colleges intending to admit students 
from the lower quarters develop procedures to gather data from a 
larger area of the student’s experience. 

6. The educational responsibility accepted by a college, such as 
the ones participating in this investigation, extends to concern for 
the entire personality. This includes character in the sense in which it 
has been set forth in this report. If, as the evidence submitted indicates, 
intellectual achievement and character achievement do not necessarily 
take place together, it is important that the college make provision 
to stimulate and to evaluate both. They must be recognized as 
separate, although not mutually exclusive objectives, possibly requir- 
ing different methods of attainment. 











An Evaluation of a College Prediction Table 


MARTHA L. HAWKSWORTH 


eee statistical methods for predicting the scholastic success of 
students in different institutions of higher learning have been 
developed, critically appraised, tested experimentally, and revised 
by many colleges and universities for their own use in selecting, 
admitting, and placing students in their particular curricular programs. 
These experiments and investigations are being revised and evaluated 
continually in order to obtain as accurate an estimate as possible of 
each applicant’s ability to succeed in college. 

Most of these institutions have verified their predictions after the 
students have completed one quarter or semester in college. This 
fact is indicated in the surveys of the literature by Wagner’ and by 
the United States Office of Education.? 

The purpose of this paper is to present the relationship between 
the predicted success of students entering Montana State College with 
their actual success over a period of five successive years, rather than 
with the first quarter or first year performance. The study deals with a 
state-supported institution, which is required to admit all graduates of 
accredited high schools. There is no high school testing program to 
assist the college administrators in placing the students before regis- 
tration. In fact, the high school principals have even prevailed upon 
the State Board of Education to abolish the use of a two-page 
entrance application blank including a personality rating of the 
high school applicant. 

The problem of placing entering freshman students into the 
standardized curriculum offered by a land-grant institution is difficult. 
Since the college offers no general curriculum, each new student must 
choose a vocational curriculum. In most cases, specialization begins 
at the beginning of the freshman year, thus making it difficult for 
the student to transfer without loss of time to another curriculum. 

The freshmen entering Montana State College have been required 


*Mazie Earle Wagner. Prediction of College Performance, The University of 
Buffalo Studies, Vol. 9, Buffalo, New York, May, 1934, p. 59. 

? David Segel. Prediction of Success in College: Handbook for Administrators and 
Investigators Concerned with the Problems of College Admittance and Guidance of 
College Students, United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1934, No. 15, p. 58. 
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to take certain intelligence and aptitude tests during Freshman Week 
since 1927. No particular use was made of the results of these tests 
until the fall of 1933. At that time a prediction method was devised 
by Mr. W. D. Tallman, head of the Mathematics Department. He 
was anxious to determine whether a weighted combination of these 
tests with high school rank and high school entrance deficiencies might 
assist the faculty in counseling students and in providing a method of 
selective registration. 

In this study, freshman entering in the year 1935 were the subjects 
for measurement of the prediction table. The problem was to ascertain 
the validity of this instrument in predicting the success of students in 
the four instructional divisions of the college, namely: Agriculture, 
Engineering, Household and Industrial Arts, and Science. When these 
students entered, the table had been in use for two years and had been 
revised and improved each year. 

Four hundred and eleven students took the placement tests during 
Freshman Week, 1935. Their college registration shows the following 
distribution by divisions: Agriculture, 51; Engineering, 122; House- 
hold and Industrial Arts, 178; and Science, 60. 

The mortality of this class was high in the first two years, as 36.7 
per cent had terminated their attendance by the end of the first year, 
and 54 per cent had left college by the end of the second year. In- 
formation was not available concerning the number of students who 
might have transferred to other institutions of higher education. 

By July, 1940, five years after entrance, 145, or 35.5 per cent of 
this class, had completed the requirements for the Bachelor of 
Science degree. In June, 1939, 106 of the 145 degrees were conferred, 
while the remaining 39 degrees were conferred in June, 1940. The 
five-year period was utilized in this study in order to allow an extra 
year for those students who may have had to drop out of college for 
one year, and for the five-year engineers to complete the requirements 
for their degrees. 

An analysis of the high school records of this group of students 
reveals that 70 per cent were graduated in high school classes of less 
than 150 students, and 45 per cent were in graduating classes of less 
than 50 students. The proportion of students entering college whose 
scholastic records placed them in the high, middle, and low thirds of 
their high school graduating classes seems to be fairly consistent in all 
sizes of high school classes. Of those students who persisted to col- 
lege graduation, about one-half were from the high third of their 
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graduating class, about one-fourth from the middle third, and only 
one-sixth from the low third. 

As stated previously, more than half of the students had dropped 
out of college by the end of the first two years. The records of this 
group of students were studied to determine how many of them 
graduated in the low, middle, and high thirds of their high school 
graduating classes. It was found that 73 per cent of those in the low 
third had dropped out, 63 per cent of those in the middle third, and 
41 per cent of those in the high third. The students with the best high 
school scholastic records persisted longer in college than those in the 
middle and low thirds; and, conversely, more of the students with the 
poorest high school scholastic records dropped out of college during 
the first two years than did those students in the middle and high 
thirds. 

The prediction table or scale developed was designed for this 
institution’s particular needs. It was made with the intention of 
measuring the potential ability of entering freshmen in terms of their 
probable success in the particular division of their choice as well as 
in the other instructional divisions of the institution. The Division 
of Engineering and the Department of Mathematics were primarily 
interested in the selection of engineers who should register in the 
five-year rather than the regular four-year program. This emphasis is 
noted in the following explanation of the prediction table. 

The freshman students entering in 1935 took the following six 
tests, known as The Placement Tests, during Freshman Week: 


1. American Council on Education Psychological Examination, 1935 
edition, by L. L. and T. G. Thurstone. 

2. Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students, Form A. 

3. Iowa Placement Examinations—Chemistry Aptitude, Series CA-1, 
revised. 

4, An English Placement Test, Form F, 1935 by L. K. Shumaker, 
University of Oregon. 

5. Mathematics Test by W. D. Tallman, Montana State College. 

6. Biology Aptitude Test, by D. B. Swingle, Montana State College. 


The following is Mr. Tallman’s explanation of the table based on 
the raw scores of each student in these tests:* 


*W. D. Tallman. Explanation of Prediction Table for Selective Admission Dis- 
tributed to the Division Deans and Class Advisers of Montana State College, Septem- 


ber, 1935. 
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aly Reduced Scores: 

The mean score was first determined for each test. Then after the 
ed mean score was determined, the standard deviation of the grades was 
1is found. All students whose scores lay between the mean score plus 
mM one-forth of the standard deviation and the mean score minus one- 
ol fourth the standard deviation were given an adjusted score of zero. 
- Those whose grades were between the mean score plus one-fourth 
al the standard deviation and the mean score plus three-fourths of the 
sh standard deviation had an adjusted score of one. Then the group one- 
: half the standard deviation higher had a score of two, and so forth. 

Students whose scores lay between the mean score minus one-fourth 
ne the standard deviation and the mean score minus three-fourths the 
1g standard deviation were given a (reduced) score of minus one, and 
sh similarly each group one-half the standard deviation apart were 

given scores of minus two, minus three, and so forth. 

is Those having the score zero would normally be about 19 per cent 
»f of the students and those with a positive score about one-half of the 
ir remainder, and a negative score the other half of the remainder. 

5 The total weight was determined by taking the algebraic sum of 
“ the scores in the six subjects, if the student was in the middle third 
| of his high school class, or if no information was available as to how 
y he stood in his high school class. In order to find the total weight, 
“ this algebraic sum was increased by five if the student was in the 
. upper third of his high school class, or decreased by five if in the 

low third of his high school class. 

x To find the Placement Index‘ for engineering and exact science 

students, add to the total weight the reduced scores in mathematics 

5 and chemistry tests, provided three years of mathematics is pre- 


sented for entrance. In case only one year of high school algebra 
is offered, deduct ten from the above total. In case solid geometry 
alone is lacking in preparation, deduct five from the total. 
To find the Placement Index for biological science and agricultural 
students, add to the total weight the reduced scores in biology and 
chemistry. 

To find the Placement Index for household and industrial arts 
students, add to the total weight the reduced scores in English and 


psychology. 
Every student is given a placement index in each of the three divi- 


sions. If the placement index of a student is minus five or better in a 
division, he is predicted to be successful in that division. If the index 


‘Predicted placement of students by divisions. 
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is minus six to minus fifteen or lower he is predicted not to achieve 
scholastic success in that division. 

Since a grade point average of ‘‘C’”’, or one grade point per credit, 
is required for graduation, a ‘‘successful’” student, for the purposes of 
this study will be considered as having attained this scholastic average. 

In the final tabulations the total number of students was reduced 
from 411 to 388 students due to the fact that seventeen failed to 
complete one quarter of college, and six failed to have a prediction 
because of not completing all of the placement tests. 

According to the college curriculums in which these students reg- 
istered, 274, or 57.7 per cent were predicted correctly as probably 
succeeding, and 70, or 18 per cent, were predicted correctly as being 
probable failures. In other words a total of 294, or 75.8 per cent, of 
the students taking the placement examinations, who completed one 
or more quarters of college, were predicted accurately by this table. 
Table I presents the number and per cent of correct and incorrect 
predictions by divisions. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY AND PER CENT OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT 
PREDICTIONS OF STUDENTS BY DIVISIONS 























Correct PREDICTIONS INCORRECT PREDICTIONS 
Drvision 
Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Agriculture and Science 65 75.6 21 24.4 
Engineering and Chemistry 97 72.4 37 27.6 
Household and Industrial Arts 132 78.6 36 21.4 
Total 294 75.8 | 94 | 24.2 











On the other hand, the prediction was not successful in predicting 
94, or 24.2 per cent, accurately. Forty-two, or almost half of these 
cases fall in the intervals just above and below the dividing line, or 
“C” average. 

The number of students predicted successful, who were successful, 
plus those predicted to be unsuccessful, who were unsuccessful, are 
considered as correct predictions. Those predicted to be successful 
who were not and those predicted to be unsuccessful, who were 
successful, are considered as incorrect predictions. 

It is evident from Table I that the students in the Division of 
Household and Industrial Arts were most accurately predicted by 
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this scale, since this division had the highest percentage of correct 
redictions. The engineering students seem to be the least accurately 
redicted. However, the differences in percentages are not great. 

It is difficult to ascertain just how accurate the prediction table 
might have been had the division deans rigidly placed the students in 
the curriculums in which their placement indices indicated success. For 
instance, the following number of students in each division were pre- 
dicted to be unsuccessful in that division, yet they were registered in 
it, and were unsuccessful: Agriculture and Sciences, 21; Engineering 
and Chemistry, 14; and Household and Industrial Arts, 35. Had 
these seventy students been placed in the division in which they 
were predicted most likely to succeed, as indicated by the table, there 
might have been fewer cancellations in the first two years, and the 
scholastic averages of others might have been higher. 

The relationships between the prediction table and the college 
scholastic achievement of these students in the different divisions 
were also established by means of the Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation coefficient. The correlations are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL COLLEGE AVERAGE 
AND MONTANA STATE COLLEGE PREDICTION TABLE INDICES 











Division r 

Division of Agriculture and Science 7419 
Division of Household and Industrial Arts -6896 
Division of Engineering and Chemistry .6018 
All students included in above divisions 6256 





The highest correlation between prediction indices and college 
scholastic average is found in the Division of Agriculture and Science. 
The correlation is fairly high for a predictive measure. The relation- 
ship between these two measures is least for students in Engineering 
and Chemistry. All of these correlations indicate some relationship be- 
tween success in college achievement and the prediction table. It is 
interesting that the Division of Household and Industrial Arts ac- 
tually had three per cent more of its students predicted correctly than 
the Division of Agriculture and Science, yet the correlation coefficient 
is quite a bit lower than that for the latter division. 

The coefficient of correlation between the scholastic achievement 
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of these students and their scores on the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination was .57. In the case of these same 
students entering in 1935, the prediction table gave a slightly higher 
correlation, .6256, with scholastic average than did their scores on this 
single test of the battery taken. 

Prediction in specific fields or departments and general college 
achievement has been much less frequently investigated because 
the resultant measure would be of value only to the department for 
which it is made. It is, therefore, difficult to find investigations with 
which to compare by departments the results of this study. Wagner® 
found the median multiple correlation coefficient of .67 between 
combined weighted measures of prediction and college average from 
investigations of twenty-four authors. The correlations presented by 
these authors were all based on one year or less attendance in college 
and cannot be compared satisfactorily with a four-or five-year per- 
formance. 

Byrns’ worked out a prediction formula for students entering the 
University of Wisconsin which has a correlation of .626 with the 
freshman college averages. This correlation is exactly the same as 
found for the predictive measure of Montana State College. Inasmuch 
as freshman achievement has been found to be the best single criterion 
for predicting success in future college years, the Montana State Col- 
lege prediction table compares favorably as a predictive devise with 
the University of Wisconsin measure. 

Since 75.8 per cent of the students were predicted correctly, the 
table is considered to be a fairly reliable basis for the educational 
guidance of the new freshmen. Inasmuch as the table was designed 
primarily for the engineering and exact science students, and the 
predictions for these students are the least accurate, it is suggested 
that additional factors in regard to these students be studied. 

It is also suggested that the deans and class advisers carefully check 
the grades of each freshman student with the prediction table when 
the grades are reported at the end of four weeks, eight weeks, and 
at the close of the first quarter. Individual case studies should be made 
through personnel channels of all freshmen whose grades indicate 
that they vary from their predicted score. 

* Wagner, Op. cit., p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 


*Ruth K. Byrns. “Scholastic Aptitude and Freshman Achievement,” School and 
Society, 25:716, May 21, 1932. 
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The Faculty Service Load 
ROBERT OSBORNE BAKER 


HE FACULTY service load is an important index in the measure- 
ment of an educational institution’s service to its students. Most 
accrediting agencies closely watch the indices which indicate this load. 
Three separate indices are commonly used in indicating the faculty 
service load: (a) The student-faculty ratio which shows the rela- 
tionship between the number of students and the number of faculty 
members, (b) the average number of semester hours! taught by full- 
time faculty members, and, (c) the average number of student-credit- 
hours? per full-time instructor. 

Some educators have held that the instruction of students in small 
groups produces the best educational results. Instruction in small 
classes or groups permits fuller development of individual needs and 
interests among the members of the class. 

Large classes require that instructional effort be adjusted to the 
capabilities of the average student and be spread over a large range of 
interests and capacities. Little time or opportunity is available to help 
either the slow or the gifted student in the class. Slow students soon 
lose interest and drop out. Gifted students are not kept fully occupied 
or properly encouraged. 

Many college administrators, however, have questioned the sup- 
posed advantages derived from instruction in small classes or sections. 
Other interested persons have thrown doubt on the alleged harmful 
effects of certain types of instruction in larger groups. Instruction in 
small groups, in many colleges, leads to the uneconomical use of 
physical plant facilities and duplication of class room equipment, as 
well as a waste of instructor's energies and time. Through a reduction 
in number of small classes or sections, real service may be rendered 
to the students by better teaching in other classes. A further gain 


* The semester hour is the usual unit of college credit. It is based on a class 
which meets in a fifty-minute lecture or recitation period once a week for a 
semester. Therefore, a three-semester hour course meets three times per week, and 
a five-semester hour course meets five times each week for a semester. 

* Student-credit-hours are the total number of credits made by the students in 
a class. It is computed by multiplying the number of students in a class by the 
semester hour value of that class. 
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usually accrues both to the students and the institution through the 
production of scholarly works by the staff members. 

Institutions of higher learning, depending upon their size, location, 
community interests, faculty, or resources, endeavor to give some 
attention to the factors affecting the service load. More progressive 
institutions with large financial resources are likely to maintain a 
better balance among these factors than the less opulent schools. 
Institutions of whatever calibre strive constantly to improve their 
faculty service load. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the University of Kansas City is organized into 
two colleges, i.e., the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and the 
School of Law. Each college presents a regular curriculum in two 
sessions: one session in the day and the other in the evening. For 
administrative and statistical purposes, students are enrolled and clas- 
sified on the University’s records as day liberal arts, evening liberal 
arts, day law, or evening law. 

A student carrying twelve semester hours or more in any semester 
is considered by the University to be a full-time student. The twelve 
hours may be distributed between law and liberal arts or between day 
and night classes, or in any other combination. In the case of split 
programs (e.g., between liberal arts and law or between day and eve- 
ning) students are classified by the University for the semester in 
the session and college in which they carry the largest number of 
credit hours. Approximately 81 per cent of the total students in the 
day colleges are full-time students. 

The University defines a part-time student as one carrying fewer 
than twelve semester hours. As a consequence of this rule, almost all 
students taking classes in the evening sessions are classified as part- 
time students. Only in rare cases does a person enroll in the evening 
sessions for more than eleven semester hours, thereby becoming a 
full-time student. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of this study was to determine the faculty service load. 
As pointed out previously, this load is commonly ascertained by three 
factors: (a) The student-faculty ratio, (b) the average number of 
credit hours taught by each instructor, and (c) the average number 
of student-credit-hours per faculty member. — 
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It was therefore, necessary to obtain the true equated full-time 
student enrollment by determining the average number of semester 
hours carried by full-time students. This average was then used to 
evaluate or equate the enrollment of part-time students to a full-time 
basis. It was also necessary to determine the number of part-time and 
full-time students and the number of student-credit-hours carried 
by each. By finding the average credit hour load of full-time students, 
the part-time students could be counted on an equivalent basis. 

The average teaching load of the University’s full-time instructional 
staff was also obtained. By determining the average teaching load of 
full-time instructors, the part-time instructors could be equated to an 
equivalent full-time basis. 

Such procedure was necessary to obtain a true picture. A simple 
comparison between the number of students and the number of 
faculty members, for example, without weighting the credit hour 
load of each would be of little value. Each group must be placed on 
a comparable footing. 


THE RESULTS 


Table I shows in tabular form the factors affecting the faculty serv- 
ice load for the first and second semesters of the academic year 1941- 
1942. The information is set out separately for each semester. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The student-faculty ratio for 
the first semester was one teacher for each 17 students (1:16.72). 
The average credit hour teaching load of each full-time faculty 
member for the same semester was 14.38 semester hours, and the 
average number of student-credit-hours was 254.12 for each full- 
time faculty member. During the second semester, the student-faculty 
ratio dropped to one instructor for each 14 students (1:13.90). At 
the same time, the average credit hour teaching load was 14.45 
semester hours and the average number of student-credit-hours de- 
creased to 215.06 for each full-time faculty member. 

School of Law. The student-faculty ratio for the first semester was 
one instructor to each 12 students (1:12.35). In the same semester, 
the average credit hour teaching load was 12 semester hours, and the 
average number of student-credit-hours was 164.00 for each full- 
time faculty member. During the second semester, the student-faculty 
ratio decreased to one teacher for each 10 students (1:9.55). At the 
same time, the average credit hour teaching load was 12.50 semester 
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TABLE I 


FACULTY SERVICE LOAD AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND SEMESTERS, 1941-42 








First SECOND 
SEMESTER SEMESTER 





College of Liberal Arts and Sciences: 


Number of students equated to a full-time basis.............. 678.05 520.88 
Number of faculty members equated toa full-time basis......... 40.56 37.46 
eek oy ea net iene bee 1:16.72 1:13.90 
Average credit-hour teaching load (full-time faculty members) 14.38 14.45 
Average credit-hour load (full-time students)................. 15.201 15.466 
Average student-credit-hours taught by each equated full-time 

RST CUMMENPR SE cs tse oreo | Ce sat ah or pais SSS 254.12 215.06 
Credit-hour mode for full-time students.................... 15.0 16.0 
Credit-hour mode for part-time students...................- 3.0 3.0 

School of Law 

Number of students equated to a full-time basis............. 80.26 53.46 
Number of faculty members equated to a full-time basis. ..... 6.50 5.60 
IE LLLP RPE 5312.35 1: 0.58 
Average credit-hour teaching load (full-time faculty members) 12.00 12.50 
Average credit-hour load (full-time students)................. 13.281 13.916 


Average student-credit-hours taught by full-time faculty mem- 
Bia tate onset ta eters Se atafocses ci te fener te Tare Solon wis tals ato ieGle lg 164.00 132.86 


8 
Credit-hour mode for full-time students..................+5 13.0 15.0 
Credit-hour mode for part-time students..................+- 10.0 10.0 





hours and the average number of student-credit-hours dropped to 
132.86 for each full-time faculty member. 

It would be expected that the student-faculty ratio for the second 
semester would be lower than the first semester’s ratio. Student en- 
rollment decreases in the second semester, usually because of scholastic 
deficiencies or personal reasons without a corresponding decrease in 
the number of faculty members. Many students, especially in the fresh- 
man class, are eliminated by all educational institutions at the end 
of the first semester for failure to maintain an adequate grade level. 

The number of faculty members can be decreased only through 
the elimination of classes or sections from the academic program. 
Frequently this cannot be done immediately because of committments 
previously made with instructors or the necessity of continuing certain 
classes so that upper-class students may finish their programs. How- 
ever, by dropping from the second semester’s curriculum certain 
classes with small enrollments, students would be forced to confine 
their enrollment to a lesser number of classes. 
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If the average number of student-credit-hours (254.12) for each 
full-time member of the Liberal Arts faculty could have been main- 
tained in the second semester, the number of equated full-time faculty 
would have been decreased to 31.70 in place of an actual number 
of 37.46 employed this semester—a reduction of approximately six 
full-time instructors. Some educational authorities insist that the re- 
duction in the number of small classes presents an important oppor- 
tunity for economy in the organization of a school. A few small 
classes of less than ten students are necessary, but the number should 
be held to a minimum in order to eliminate financial inefficiency. 

In the School of Law, because of the small number of students and 
faculty members and because enrollments and teaching loads are 
divided between day and evening sessions, there is less opportunity 
to reduce the number of staff members during the second semester. 
Further, students in Law generally follow a fairly rigid and uniform 
curriculum. Regardless of the number of enrollments, the classes must 
be given each time on schedule in order that the students may finish 
the prescribed course of study. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING THE EQUATED NUMBER 
OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


A tabulation of the credit hour load was made for all students 
enrolled in the University during the first and second semesters of 
the academic year, 1941-1942. The tabulation was arranged from 
one to twenty-one credit hours, to show the number of hours carried 
by each student. A breakdown was made in the tabulating process 
between day and night students enrolled in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences and in the School of Law. 

Enrollments for the first and second semesters were separately 
tabulated. Since the data for this study were completed before the 
end of the second semester, the enrollment information on March 
20, 1942 (approximately the midpoint in the semester), was used. 
Any student enrolled on that date was tabulated for the number of 
semester hours actually carried at that time. In case of complete 
withdrawals prior to March 20, 1942, students were considered as 
carrying the number of semester hours enrolled in at the time of 
withdrawal. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. There were 533 full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in the first semester for a total of 8,102 student-credit- 
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hours, and 457 part-time students enrolled for a total of 2,205 
student-credit-hours. The total first semester enrollment was 990 stu- 
dents carrying 10,307 student-credit-hours. 

During the second semester, there was a total of 723 students 
enrolled for 8,056 student-credit-hours, distributed as follows: (a) 
416 full-time students for 6,434 student-credit-hours, and (b) 307 
part-time students for 1,622 student-credit-hours. 

The average load carried by full-time students during the first 
semester was 15.201 credit hours (8,102 -— 533). There were 10,307 
credit hours carried by all students in the first semester. The total 
student-credit-hours (10,307) divided by the average full-time load 
(15.201) gave the equated full-time enrollment of 678.05 students 
for the first semester. For the second semester, the equated full-time 
enrollment was 520.88 students. 

School of Law. During the first semester, a total of 107 students 
enrolled for 1,066 student-credit-hours, distributed as follows: (a) 
32 full-time students for 425 student-credit-hours, and, (b) 75 part- 
time students enrolled for 641 student-credit-hours. 

The number of full-time students in the second semester was 24 
carrying a total of 334 student-credit-hours, and 50 part-time students 
carrying a total of 410 student-credit-hours. The total second semester 
enrollment was 74 students who carried 744 student-credit-hours. 

The average credit-hour load carried by full-time students during 
the first semester was 13.281 student-credit-hours (425 + 32). There 
were a total of 1,066 student-credit-hours carried by all students in 
the first semester. To find the equated full-time enrollment, the total 
student-credit-hours (1,066) was divided by the average load of 
full-time students (13.281). The equated full-time enrollment for 
the first semester was 80.26 students. For the second semester the 
total of 744 credit hours divided by 13.916 gave an equated full-time 
enrollment of 53.46 students. 


METHOD OF DETERMINNG THE EQUATED NUMBER OF FULL-TIME 
FACULTY MEMBERS 


The credit hour load of every faculty member was tabulated for 
each semester. Separate tabulations were made for the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences and the School of Law, and arranged to 
show the credit hour load of each faculty member. From these data, 
a table was prepared showing the range in credit hours over which 
the teaching load was spread. 
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For the purposes of this study, any faculty member teaching twelve 
credit hours or more was counted as a full-time member for that 
semester. Conversely, any faculty member teaching less than twelve 
credit hours was tabulated as a part-time faculty member for that 
semester. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. The first semester had 36 
full-time faculty members teaching a total of 518 credit hours, and 
14 part-time members teaching 65.50 credit hours. The total number 
of faculty members was 50. They taught 583.50 credit hours. 

During the second semester, there was a total of 47 faculty mem- 
bers teaching 541.50 credit hours, distributed as follows: (a) 33 
full-time members teaching 477.00 credit hours, and (b) 14 part- 
time members teaching 64.50 credit hours. 

The average teaching load of full-time faculty members was 14.38 
credit hours for the first semester (518 -- 36). The total credit hours 
taught by all instructors was 583.50. The total credit hours (583.50) 
divided by the average full-time teaching load (14.38) gave the 
number of equated full-time faculty of 40.56 members. The equated 
full-time faculty for the second semester numbered 37.46 members. 

School of Law. During the first semester, a total of 10 faculty mem- 
bers taught 78 credit hours, distributed as follows: (a) 4 full-time 
members teaching 48 credit hours, and (b) 6 part-time members 
teaching 30 credit hours. 

The number of full-time faculty members in the second semester 
was 4, who taught a total of 50 credit hours. The 4 part-time members 
taught 20 credit hours. The total second semester faculty of the School 
of Law was 8 members who taught 70 credit hours. 

The average load taught by the first semester full-time faculty of 
4 members was 12.00 credit hours (48.00 -- 12). The credit hours 
taught by part-time instructors was 30.00. The part-time instructors 
equated to a full-time basis numbered 2.50 members (30.00 -- 12). 
The total equated full-time faculty members was 6.50 for the first 
semester. The equated full-time faculty for the second semester num- 
bered 5.60 members. 


METHOD OF DETERMINNG THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
STUDENT-CREDIT-HOURS TAUGHT 


College of Liberal Arts. All faculty members in this college taught 
a total of 10,307 student-credit-hours during the first semester. The 
number of equated full-time faculty members was 40.56. The average 
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taught by each equated full-time faculty member was 254.12 student- 
credit hours (10,307 -- 40.56) as shown in Table I. 

During the second semester, a total of 8,056 student-credit-hours 
were taught by all faculty members. The equated full-time faculty 
numbered 37.46 members. Therefore, the second semester average 
for each equated full-time instructor was 215.06 student-credit-hours 
(8,056 — 37.46) as shown in Table I. 

School of Law. In the first semester, there were 1,066 student- 
credit-hours taught by the Law faculty, and the equated number of 
full-time faculty was 6.50 members. The average, therefore, was 
164.00 student-credit-hours (Table I). 

The Law faculty taught a total of 744 student-credit-hours and the 
number of equated full-time instructors was 5.60 during the second 
semester. The average was 132.86 student-credit-hours taught during 
the second semester for each equated full-time instructor. (Table I). 


INCIDENTAL INFORMATION 


During the preparation of the data to determine the faculty service 
load, certain incidental information was disclosed, such as (a) the 
most frequent load carried by full-time and part-time students, (b) 
the average enrollment load of part-time and full-time students, and 
(c) the average load taught by the faculty. 

(a) The most frequent enrollment load of full-time students in 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences during the first semester was 
fifteen semester hours; the second semester saw an increase to sixteen 
semester hours. The increase was caused in part by the introduction 
into the University’s curriculum for the second semester of a special 
course entitled “Issues of War and Peace’’, in part by requiring upper- 
class men and women to enroll in physical education, and in part by 
the necessity of certain seniors to take additional courses in order to 
graduate. The most frequent load carried by evening session students 
was three semester credit hours each semester. 

Full-time students in the School of Law during the first semester 
were most frequently enrolled in thirteen semester credit hours; and 
in fifteen semester credit hours during the second semester. This 
increase was caused in part by the introduction of the University’s 
required course. 

(b) The full-time students in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences were enrolled in an average of 15.201 semester hours during 
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the first semester and an average of 15.466 during the second semester. 
This slight increase was caused in part, as mentioned above, by the 
introduction of required courses into the curriculum. Part-time stu- 
dents taking Liberal Arts courses carried an average load of 4.82 
credit hours during the first semester and an average of 5.28 credit 
hours the second semester. Full-time students in the School of Law 
carried an average load of 13.281 semester hours during the first 
semester and an average load of 13.916 during the second semester. 
Part-time students in the School of Law carried an average load of 
8.55 credit hours during the first semester and 8.20 credit hours 
during the second semester. Students in the School of Law, since 
they follow a rigidly specified curriculum and wish to finish school 
as soon as possible in order to pass the bar examination, tend to carry 
a heavier load (more classes) each semester than students in Liberal 
Arts courses. 

(c) Full-time faculty members in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences taught an average of 14.38 credit hours during the first 
semester; and an average of 14.45 during the second semester. Full- 
time faculty members in the School of Law taught an average load 
of 12.00 semester hours during the first semester and an average of 
12.50 hours during the second semester. 
































Editorial Comment 


Voices of Confusion 


MERICA at war presents a babel of voices in practically every 
sphere of activity. Conflicting opinions are voiced by people 
in places of authority and responsibility, and it is not strange that 
much confusion and bewilderment is the result. College campuses are 
not without their share of confusion, and it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the average young man in college finds it difficult to 
settle down to serious academic accomplishment because of the voices 
of confusion heard all about him. The pull and urge to leave college 
before completing the course have always been strong, but never 
stronger than today. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago, high ranking officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Flying Corps addressed officials from scores 
of midwestern colleges on the problem of recruiting candidates for 
the various reserve corps on college campuses. It was pointed out that 
much confusion had resulted from the competitive practices employed 
by the various branches of the armed forces in recruiting men from 
the colleges. To overcome this the newly announced joint recruiting 
program is to go into force in the fall. This will no doubt prove to be 
a step in the right direction, but if anyone believes that this is a solu- 
tion to our problem he is, I am afraid, doomed to disappointment. 

The solution to the problems faced by the young men on our 
college campuses today is not to be found in a joint enlistment pro- 
gram of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, but in intelligent counsel- 
ing and guidance by college officials. We pride ourselves on the 
splendid counseling service which has developed in most of our insti- 
tutions in recent years, but in many cases we find an indifferent attitude 
toward the problem which our young people face today in attempting 
to determine their place of responsibility in a world at war. 

The officials of our government have asked the colleges to train 
specialists for various branches of the armed forces and for industry 
and candidates for officers’ training on the assumption that this is 
essential to the winning of the war and providing adequately for the 
peace which is to follow. As Mr. Lovett, the Assistant Secretary of 
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War for Air, stated at the last Yale commencement, “Your country 
has decided to approve a loan of a certain number of young men to 
the colleges for the time being.” 

This places a tremendous responsibility on the colleges and we 
should make it our business to see that the young men who continue 
their education are made to feel that they are making a vital contribu- 
tion to our national welfare to the same extent as their brothers in 
the armed forces. We should help to resolve the perplexities that 
arise in their minds due to the appeals which come over the radio 
and through the press for able-bodied young men with their qualifica- 
tions to enlist immediately in the various branches of service. 

The colleges have faced many perplexing situations through the 
years that have gone, and there is no reason to believe that they will 
not rise to the present emergency to counteract the confusion of our 
day and to encourage our young men to continue their education until 
such time as our country may call them into active service. 

Students throughout the land need to be given the advice which 
the Honorable Harvey H. Bundy, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War, gave to the freshmen of Yale University on July 4 of this 
year: 


In the light of the Government’s policy and your decision you are 
now entitled to believe that you are doing your part in the war. You 
can take your eye off your puzzles. You can take your eye off the 
newspaper headlines which are often over-emotional and sometimes 
misleading. You can look on occasion at the scoreboard of war with- 
out changing your plans every time the fortunes of war shift. You 
can and must keep your eye on the ball. Keeping your eye on the 
ball means doing your job here, moving toward your objective 
steadily, with the advice and assistance of the faculty, including those 
special advisers on war training who, I believe, here at Yale see very 
clearly the ends which your Government is trying to reach. 


The problem of counseling young men and young women on the 
various problems growing out of the war cannot be left to chance 
nor should it be made incidental to the normal duties of college of- 
ficers. It demands special qualifications and far greater time than the 
average officer can devote to it. The future of our young people and 
the future of America is at stake. The colleges must not fail. 


gE. CD. 
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Recognition and Responsibility 


N ESTABLISHING the various reserve corps in which qualified young 
men may enlist and proceed with their educational programs, the 
war and navy departments recognized college training as a potent 
factor in the war effort. This is a signal tribute to the power of learn- 
ing and an expression of confidence in the educational leadership of 
the country. Several thousand young men, selected by the colleges, 
are to be enlisted, given inactive status, and allowed to remain in 
school, at the discretion of the institutions of their choice, so long as 
the exigencies of the war will permit. A far reaching responsibility 
thus has been placed in the hands of this leadership. 

The bestowing of these priorities of opportunity on recipients best 
qualified requires judgment and courage. Nor is the choosing of the 
students the only exacting factor in the success of the plan. Mistakes 
in selection are unavoidable and will require correction. Perhaps the 
only method of effecting such correction will be by dropping the 
student from college, and this will mean transferring him to active 
duty in the armed forces. True, underclassmen must face a compre- 
hensive examination given by the Services before the close of the 
sophomore year. It will be unfair, however, to allow a student who 
does not measure up to expectations to remain until the initiative for 
terminating his college experience is taken by the military. Further- 
more, it will be an unfortunate commentary on higher education if 
any considerable number of college selectees fail the projected sopho- 
more examinations. 

Until these examinations take place each institution must set for 
itself the standard by which to determine the students who will render 
their country greater service through completion of their studies than 
by immediate active duty. This emphasizes the need for a workable 
universal measuring device. Here is an urgent project worthy of the 
thought of the best minds in our educational associations, both 


regional and national. 
E. B. L. 


Those Who Can 


OST of us, at one time or another, have had quoted to us the 
M. aphorism: ‘“Those who can, do. Those who can’t, teach.” 
Usually it is declaimed with a smirk, as if it were (a) true, and (b) 
original. 
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There are several things wrong with this dictum. For one thing, 
it is excessively rude. For another, it is very threadbare. And in the 
third place, it is as false as Hitler. Of that falsity, the present days 
are providing a dramatic demonstration. 

There is scarcely a college fzculty in the country that has not been 
depleted by the calls of the nation almost to the point of being 
crippled. Selective service has, of course, drawn upon the manpower 
resources of the faculties as it has upon manpower everywhere. But 
even more important, all the agencies of government and all the spe- 
cialized services of the Army and the Navy have turned to the colleges 
to find the experts who must provide much of the brains and the 
vitality of the war effort. The rosters of the OPA and the WPB, of 
all the multitudinous boards to which are entrusted the overall conduct 
of the war, read like an excerpt from Leaders in Education. Mathe- 
thaticians, physicists, chemists, meteorologists, linguists, economists, 
accountants, statisticians, psychologists, personnel experts—of all these 
and many more the colleges have given of their best, and without 
this contribution from academic halls the future of the war effort 
would be dark. 

All this is nothing new. During the last war many scores of college 
professors played a vital part in the victory. In the depression of the 
'30’s nearly every faculty lent one or more of its experts to the govern- 
ment to cope with the multifarious problems of the national economy. 
Yet in spite of the concrete, practical contributions which the colleges 
have made and are making to the country’s welfare, there are still 
occasional supercilious references to “cloistered halls” and “ivory 
towers.” 

In Britain it is accepted national policy to look to the universities 
for civil servants, for career diplomats, for parliamentarians, and 
statesmen. In America we have realized and even demonstrated our 
tremendous reliance upon higher education for national leadership. 
But we have been strangely reluctant to acknowledge it. It is high 
time we faced the fact that the millions we are spending on higher 
education have paid staggering dividends in expert leadership when- 
ever the need arose, and that of all the compartments of American 
life, none has made a more unsparing or a more effective contribution 
to the war effort than have the colleges and universities. 


W.C.S. 
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Continuing Education for the Armed Forces 


HE ADMINISTRATION and instructional staffs of our colleges and 
TW satesian should find in the opportunities for continuing educa- 
tion for our armed forces, both at home and abroad, much about 
which they should be informed, and to the problems of which they 
should give their fullest study and consideration. There will shortly 
appear, if it has not already appeared, a complete statement of the 
program now being developed. This statement has been prepared by 
Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, 
and published through the good offices of the American Council on 
Education (Bulletin No. 32 in the series entitled Higher Education 
and National Defense). 

This announcement points out the requirements of modern warfare 
as to ‘‘knowledge and technical skill of a high order in an unprece- 
dented percentage of both men and women in all divisions of the 
armed forces.” There is required ‘‘mental alertness and a deep sense 
of conviction in the rightness of our cause and the purposes for which 
we are fighting.” 

To meet this need for a greater effectiveness of every individual, 
the armed forces are developing the most extensive educational pro- 
gram ever carried on by the military departments of our government. 
It includes, we are told, ‘‘short unit instruction in the manual skills” 
and ‘advanced courses over several months in highly technical fields”. 
Already there have been provided in schools and colleges, by contract 
with the armed forces, individual courses varying in length from that 
of four weeks in radio communication to nine months in meteorology. 
In addition many other educational activities are being planned for. 
These will include an array of courses in English, mathematics, non- 
laboratory sciences, the social studies as well as accounting, and, in 
all probability, other areas of subject matter. Details as to these offer- 
ings will be announced from time to time. 

In the development of this very worthwhile and important, not 
to say necessary, program, there have been set up two major projects. 
One, the course-writing project, will center in Washington under the 
direction of an appropriate group and function through the American 
Council on Education, and the other, the validating and testing project, 
will be centered at the University of Chicago under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler. The former will prepare course 
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materials and the latter will prepare the appropriate tests for these 
courses intended for validation and reliability of student achievement 
results. 

Of special significance will be the problem of validation of such 
course work for the acceptance of credits for admission to college or 
for advanced standing. 

The Joint Army and Navy Institute, responsible for certification 
of all student work under this training program, will not seek to 
recommend the amount of high school or college credit to be granted. 
It will, however, provide to schools and colleges a complete record 
of each individual soldier’s experience including a setting forth of 
courses completed and the scores attained. These scores will be ‘‘des- 
cribed objectively in terms of levels of competence.” The Institute 
will also supply to schools and colleges or to accrediting agencies 
“equivalent forms of examinations so that they may determine, if 
they choose, by administering the test, the equivalent educational level 
in their own institution of the competence score submitted by the 
Institute for the individual applying for credit.” 

It should be pointed out that the Subcommittee on Education has 
set up an important advisory committee of ‘Expert Consultants” 
whose responsibility it will be to give competent guidance to the staffs 
of the two projects. This committee has been meeting each month 
for two days to review all activities and to pass upon all materials as 
these are being developed. This committee has set up specific proce- 
dures to be followed and has determined the policies for the guidance 
of the two groups. 

It is hoped and expected that there will not be the confusion and 
chaos that was experienced at the end of World War I when returning 
soldiers sought to establish advanced credit for military service and 
training. This program should be welcomed by every admissions 
officer and registrar and by all persons who are charged with the 
responsibility of properly evaluating all these experiences as a po- 
tential means of establishing credit “earned in service’’. 

The Subcommittee on Education welcomes the assistance, counsel, 
and advice of regional accrediting authorities, of registrars and admis- 
sions officers, and is seeking to bring to their attention all matters 
that are pertinent to their functions and responsibilities. It is believed 
that these agencies should consider this program as a major topic 
in all their meetings and take such appropriate actions as will give to 
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that committee the bases upon which the program may be perfected. 
In so doing education will be properly safeguarded, and the best 
interests of all soldiers in the armed torces who are seeking to improve 
their status and further their education in the most acceptable and 
desirable manner will be protected. 

Certainly this is a problem to which every registrar should give his 
most serious attention. 


G. W. R. 


Maintaining College Standards 


ITH the continuation of the war, pressure on educational insti- 
\ \ tutions in the direction of the lowering of standards increases. 
This pressure is not necessarily organized, nor does it always seem 
to the persons concerned to involve lowering of standards. Sometimes, 
it is a case of parents insisting that their child be admitted to college 
when he is unable to meet admission requirements. The parents think 
that because of war conditions previous standards should not apply to 
their child. Again, a student who has not done satisfactory work at 
one college is denied admission to another. A similar argument is 
made to the effect that because of the war, colleges should relax their 
standards concerning admission. 

There is likewise noticeable a tendency on the part of some faculty 
members to award grades on a somewhat easier basis than before the 
war. Colleges should also be watchful about decreasing length of 
terms unduly where such change results in lessening the quantity and 
quality of work required. 

Undoubtedly, some students were given passing marks last spring 
because of enlistment in the military service when actually such stu- 
dents might not have earned these marks. This, however, probably 
seems justifiable if the men actually entered the military service. 

It seems especially important in such critical times as these that 
the colleges hold on to the best standards previously in effect, and 
that our sympathies not be permitted to confuse the issues. If the 
colleges are to be the training ground for the future officers of our 
military services, it is of utmost importance that high standards be 
impressed upon these young men at this time. They will encounter 
more rigid standards in the military, and perhaps the colleges will do 


them a good turn by insisting upon high standards now. 
M. F. 
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A Step in the Right Direction 


HE NEW feserve programs which have permitted large numbers 
y er young men to begin college this fall with some assurance of 
remaining, if their work merits such consideration, are a source of 
real satisfaction to those who appreciate the value of college training, 
both in the war effort and in the reconstruction period. They overcome 
two serious objections which have existed since the Selective Service 
became operative. First, there is opportunity for the young men im- 
mediately concerned to enter college, or to continue work already 
under way; and, second, the confusion which existed as a result of 
almost unlimited recruiting on the campuses has been eliminated. 

In the previous issue of the JOURNAL we discussed the shortcomings 
of the Selective Service. We did not criticize then, and do not pro- 
pose to do so now. The Selective Service is a tremendous undertaking 
conceived and administered under the principles of a democracy. 
That it should function perfectly, even after a period of months, is 
too much to have been expected. If its machinery can be improved, 
however, it is time consideration be given such a possibility. 

While the enlisted programs are a temporary expediency, they do 
not go far enough. They propose to train men to become officers and 
to meet the needs of the armed forces for efficient personnel. They 
do not provide for scientific development or for the needs of industry 
necessary for the country and basic to the requirement of the Services. 
Presumably, deferment for educational purposes is still possible for 
students pursuing courses in certain necessary fields, but such action 
is difficult to obtain, and then only with more or less embarrassment 
to the student. It is regretted that the provisions which have been made 
for enlistments directly by the different branches of the Service could 
not have come through the Selective Service and could not have been 
made sufficiently inclusive to have taken full advantages of all of the 
educational facilities in the interests of the war effort. 

Those who agree with this thought appreciate President Hutchins’ 
article, ‘‘Blueprint for Wartime Education”, which appeared in the 
August 15 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Dr. Hutchins advocates 
induction for all those men of selective service age in turn, and then 
detailing for college study those qualified for greatest development 
through educational training and best fitted to render maximum 
service to the country after completing the college assignment. Under 
this plan the students would draw the regular pay the Services provide 
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and would be responsible to the military. The responsibility of the 
colleges would be restricted to teaching. Dr. Hutchins characterizes 
the enlisted reserves as undemocratic and unscientific—undemocratic 
because the boy who does not have the money to go to college cannot 
take advantage of them, and unscientific because they do not provide 
for the needs of science and industry. In these particulars we are in 
accord with the Chicago president, although we cannot go so far as 
to agree with him that the whole plan is unwise. It is better that we 
go part way and provide for the educational demands of the fighting 
force than to ignore completely the contributions the educational 
facilities are prepared to make. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in due time, the Selective Service 


can be implemented to provide all its name implies. 
E. B. L. 
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The Question Box 


The Question Box offers to the readers of the JOURNAL an opportunity 
to exchange information on perplexing problems which are common to 
the daily routine of most registrars. 

If you have helpful suggestions, will you please send them to the 
Editor. As rapidly as possible replies to the questions asked will be pub- 
lished under the Question Exchange. The answers to each of the following 
questions have been requested by readers of the JOURNAL: 

1. Should the grades of any student be given a faculty member, not 

the guidance officer or major professor of the student ? 

2. What is the general practice regarding deficiencies in the pattern 

of high school credits for admissions purposes ? 

3. How is the selective service and enlistment status of students kept 

up to date in the registrar's office? 

4, What specific plans have been devised for measuring achievement 

of students by means of a ratio of ability to test results? 

5. How are registrars obtaining and maintaining records of enrollments 

in the various defense courses? 


Question Exchange 


What procedure should be used to admit competent adult students who 
have not had formal high school training? Would it be feasable to substi- 
tute intelligence, reading, English, and current affairs examinations for the 
usual high school subject examinations? 


The first part of this question was discussed in the Question Box in the issue 
for April, 1942, page 365. It would appear that the purpose in giving any set 
of examinations is to assure that the applicant has the equivalent of a high school 
education, or that he is a good college risk, or both. If standardized examinations 
in the fields listed will reveal these things as well or better than high school 
subject examinations—and it has been shown, I think, that they will—there is no 
good reason why they should not be employed. Ease of administration and scoring 
is a good reason for substituting them for the traditional subject examination. 


Differentiate between “proficiency examinations” and “advanced-standing 
examinations”. What percentage of credits is allowed by "proficiency ex- 
aminations” ? 

It would appear that the two expressions mentioned and also “special examina- 
tions” are used more or less interchangeably. Possibly an ‘‘advanced-standing 
examination” is sometimes taken to mean one given to establish credit prior to ad- 
mission, but in general all refer to subject examinations taken to establish credit 


that cannot be awarded on the basis of certificate or transcript. 
The question of the amount of credit is discussed in the JOURNAL for July, 1942, 


page 634. 
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In the Office 
A Suggested Office Manual for Issuing Transcripts 


In April, 1942, a student enrolled in the University of Michigan wrote 
a letter requesting that some changes be made in the procedures for 
issuing transcripts. After the deans of the University had described briefly 
the practices in their offices—there are nine offices in the University that 
issue transcripts—it seemed well that a more detailed job analysis be made. 
At the request of the deans the writer made such an analysis, which led 
to the proposed office manual for issuing transcripts which is presented 
in the following pages. This proposed manual is now in the hands of the 
deans and those members of their staffs actually engaged in issuing tran- 
scripts. After due consideration and trial these suggested procedures will, 
it is hoped, be modified and consolidated into a common office manual the 
provisions of which will be observed by each office of the University. 

It will be very helpful if readers of the JOURNAL who are interested in 
the transcript problem will send their suggestions for the improvement 
of this manual to the writer. 


The Suggested Manual 


1. A transcript is herein considered to be a complete statement of the 
student’s academic record at the time issued. Another complete statement 
at a later date, whether it contains an added semester or more of academic 
information or not, is considered to be a separate transcript. 

2. The following transcripts are issued free. 

a. The first transcript in all cases. 

b. Transcripts sent at the request of an employer or prospective 
employer. If it appears that an unusually large or unreasonable 
request is made by some concern, a tactful letter of inquiry will 
usually clear up the case before action is taken. 

c. Transcripts sent directly (not given to the student) to the Army, 
Navy, Draft Board, or other unit of the armed forces. 

d. Transcripts issued to any university, regarding a University of 
Michigan student, in order that they may consider him for a fel- 
lowship or scholarship. 

e. Transcripts issued directly to a foundation, like the McGregor 
Foundation which offers financial assistance, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships to students in the University, when issued at the request 
of the foundation. 

f. Transcripts issued to the professional certifying agency, if at 
graduation time the student needs a transcript of his complete 
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record for license or certification purposes in his chosen profession. 
g. Transcripts issued to any office of the University of Michigan 
which needs the information for its own purposes. 

3. Statements of attendance and graduation are not considered to be 
transcripts and are issued free. 

4, In order to avoid undue charges, if a transcript is issued at any 
time after the elections for the current semester have been posted, a sup- 
plementary transcript is issued that will give the grades of the courses 
elected as shown on the earlier transcript. As a matter of convenience 
some offices find it easier to issue a new complete transcript in lieu of a 
typed statement describing only the work of the last semester. 

5. Transcripts issued directly to students will be charged for after the 
first free one. 

6. Transcripts are not issued to anyone other than the student himself 
or at his request, unless the request is received on an official, identifying, 
letter head, and offers a good reason for asking for the transcript. If a 
request is received on personal stationery with no satisfactory reason offered, 
the person requesting or the student concerned should be written for an 
authorization to issue the transcript. The University may be held liable, 
if due caution is not exercised in issuing such statements. 

7. Any person or firm, authorized to request a transcript of a student’s 
record, is entitled to whatever information is needed in considering this 
student for a position, scholarship, or other purpose. The University, how- 
ever, reserves the right to furnish this information in the manner it con- 
siders most effective, and may be unable to fill in the wide variety of 
special forms submitted by some offices. Instead, it will furnish a tran- 
script. 

8. One transcript fee entitles the student to a complete record in every 
unit of the University which he has attended, if he so requests it at one 
time. Unless specifically requested to do so, the office issuing the transcript 
need not furnish records for all the units attended. Any form notice issued 
in connection with transcripts should make thts practice clear to our 
clientele. 

9. Transcripts should portray the entire academic record. Failing grades 
and other unfortunate incidents should not be omitted in issuing tran- 
scripts. 

10. After a student has received the degree for which he enrolled, 
minor items of academic or social discipline should be omitted from the 
transcript, because: 

a. The conditions imposed have been met, or the degree would not 
have been granted. 
b. Such notations will as frequently be misunderstood as not. 

11. The prospective employer, admissions official, or other person re- 

questing a transcript may consider information regarding the personal 
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character of a student as important as data regarding his academic success. 
When such data are requested, every effort should be made to place the 
request in the hands of some official who can answer it promptly. 

12. Transcripts are not issued to students who owe fees or other unpaid 
obligations to the University. If an employer requests a copy of such a 
student’s record, the office responsible should temporize until the student 
has been notified of the request and has a chance to meet the obligation. 
If the student does not respond to the notice, the requesting official should 
be notified that the transcript cannot be issued because of financial obliga- 
tions to the University. If the fee is very small—perhaps a 37-cent library 
fine—and the student will be prevented from reciving a commission in the 
Army, it would be well to state the case to the Cashier of the University, 
who may release such records. 

13. A change of name, when properly authorized by the Secretary's 
Office, should be shown on the academic record and transcripts issued. 

14. A simple notice should be made on the student’s permanent record 
card showing where each transcript was sent and the date of issue. 

15. Transcripts may be issued much more effectively if the transcript 
form is a photostatic or other exact copy of the permanent record card. This 
eliminates errors in translation of the permanent record particularly by 
changing clerical personnel. In addition this procedure will make it possible 
to issue transcripts much more effectively during the periods when many 
requests are received at the same time. 

16. Under normal conditions requests for transcripts should be answered 
within forty-eight hours. There will be some requests which should be 
complied with in less time than this. 

ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
University of Michigan 


The Photostat at South Dakota State College 


At South Dakota State College all transcripts are now made with the 
Photostat, Jr., and this equipment is recommended for any registrar's 
office making any sizeable number of transcripts. We have found many 
other uses for the machine. A small fee is charged, of course, for repro- 
ducing materials other than transcripts. Many birth certificates have been 
photostated for war records. All report cards are now made with the 
Photostat, Jr. The regular registration card is so devised that at the end 
of the term the grades can be recorded on it. These are then photostated 
in groups of ten. Thus ten report cards are made with one operation. This 
has speeded up our work tremendously. We also make photostatic copies 
of our summation sheets and supply the deans and counselors with stu- 
dents’ records as they progress. 

D. B. DONER 
South Dakota State College 








Book Reviews 


Essentials of Liberal Education, Evans, Luther D., Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1942, pp. vi + 200. 

The last few years have witnessed the appearance of several noteworthy 
studies of liberal education, from various viewpoints and with various 
objectives. Perhaps none has approached the subject from as profoundly 
philosophical a standpoint as this excellent volume. And this is not to 
say that it is abstract or pontifical. On the contrary, it is as readable and as 
actual as today’s paper. It deals with its subject in the light of the con- 
flicts and problems of 1942. To anyone who has ever suffered qualms of 
uncertainty about the enduring value of liberal education, it must be a 
deeply reassuring work. 

In his preface, Dean Evans says, ‘““The concept of culture which I seek 
to defend is no grandiose, superhuman idea-force. The liberal ideal op- 
poses the totalitarian and absolutistic theory of culture. Culture is not a 
huge national social force expressing the will of an autocratic superstate. 
Culture, in the democratic tradition, has its residence in the minds and 
hearts of individual men and women. . . . The cultural privileges of 
liberal education are the attainment of free, aspiring and responsible human 
beings, who know the purposes, principles, and procedures of effective 
individual and social living. No college perspective can be valid or valuable 
which ignores, in its total view, the exigencies and needs of everyday 
experience.” 

He develops his defense in four chapters on, respectively, the ideals, 
the techniques, the curricula, and the obligations of liberal education, 
which he entitles in turn the Arts of Self-Discovery, of Self-Discipline, 
of Self-Development, and of Self-Denial. “I contend,” he says, “that the 
development of character is the supreme task and privilege of the college 
of today. The future of civilization will depend upon human beings who 
know social righteousness as well as scientific truth. Enlightenment without 
ethics is a social menace and an educational fraud. . . . Democracy’s supreme 
purpose in a world at strife is to keep alive man’s faith in the ultimate 
triumph of spiritual and cultural values.” 

Six ‘‘principles of intellectual fellowship” epitomize the techniques of 
liberal education. Confidence in teachers, fidelity to the laws of learning, 
comradeship with fellow students, discrimination of the truth, appreciation 
of intellectual freedom, and appreciation of moral excellence—these are 
“the rules and circumstances of learning.” 

The longest chapter, on the Curricula of Liberal Education, is a descrip- 
tion and an evaluation of the various types of colleges and of the various 
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fields of learning in a modern college of Liberal Arts. It is not intended 
for those of us who are familiar with colleges and curricula, but to the 
new student who is trying to understand the complex organization of 
American higher education it would be priceless, except that it employs a 
terminology which he would have difficulty in understanding. 

The fourth and final chapter attempts to show that ‘‘unselfishness is an 
essential attitude in the liberal view of life. Without altruism there could 
be no democracy, and without democracy the liberal perspective would 
vanish from the thought and language of man.” The ideals or responsi- 
bilities of a proficient personality are physical well-being, social responsive- 
ness, religious idealism, and comprehensive understanding. Each of these 
is examined in turn, and for each Dean Evans makes his case with admirable 
clarity and directness of thought. 

He concludes: “The spirit and aims of the cultural tradition, as they 
have been exemplified in the history of western Europe, are concentrated 
in the life and purpose of one institution—+the college of liberal arts. The 
college is the supreme guardian and disseminator of the aspirations and 
achievements of the human spirit. As long as mankind is interested in 
truth, goodness, and beauty, liberal education will survive; and as long 
as young men and young women wish to learn how to live with courage 
and wisdom, there will be students in college halls. To institutions of 
higher learning, mankind is now looking for light and leading. To be a 
thoughtful undergraduate in these days is a momentous privilege: it is, 
in a Very true sense, to participate in the fight for civilization and freedom. 
In an abiding belief in freedom, intelligence, and morality our nation will 
find its soul. In bringing to the hearts and minds of youth this three-fold 


faith the colleges of America will maintain their glory and power.” 
W.C. &. 


The Story of The Eight-Y ear Study, Aikin, Wilford M., New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. 139. 

“In April, 1930, two hundred men and women were assembled in the 
nation’s capital to consider ways by which the secondary schools of the 
United States might better serve all our young people. The Progressive 
Education Association, which had stimulated great change in elementary 
education, was asking in this annual convention, How can the high school 
improve its service to American Youth?” Thus opens Volume I of The 
Report, in five volumes, of the Progressive Education Commission on the 
Relation of School and College. High school attendance had increased 
almost ten times since the turn of the century with a consequent expansion 
in equipment, teaching, and administrative staffs. Although by 1930 only 
one student in six was attending college, still the high school curriculum 
was dominated by the traditional college admission requirements. A more 
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adequate meeting of the needs and interests of the larger group without 
precluding college admission for the smaller group became the concern 
of the Commission. By 1932 more than 300 colleges and universities had 
agreed to co-operate in the plan to release from the usual subject and unit 
requirements students admitted from the carefully selected, widely dis- 
tributed schools chosen for the experiment. 

Left free to determine their own policies, the Thirty Schools approached 
their new freedom in various ways. Out of a great confusion of ideas and 
diversified purposes, and in spite of difficulties of administration and a 
lack of teachers adequately trained for the new work, there gradually de- 
veloped certain goals common to all, namely, “adaptation of work to 
individual needs, greater mastery of skills, more opportunity for release 
of creative energy, more continuity in learning, greater unity of school 
experiences.” Not until 1937, however, could it be said that any one 
central purpose was attained or a common philosophy of education de- 
veloped. Stated briefly the Thirty Schools were now agreed that ‘The 
High School in the United States should be a demonstration, in all phases 
of its activity, of the kind of life in which we as a people believe.” A 
functioning democratic ideal became the central purpose in the administra- 
tion of the Schools as training for its later application in adult life and 
it included the teachers, the students, and the parents. Curriculum changes 
wete so varied and numerous that it would be impossible to cover them 
here. Briefly the changes may be characterized as (1) re-vitalized teaching 
of traditional subjects, (2) breaking the established barriers between sub- 
jects, and (3) selection of the curriculum in accordance with the students 
career interests. Curriculum content was determined chiefly on the two 
following criteria—‘the demands of adult society and the concerns of 
adolescents.’ Students’ interest in the community and its organization was 
stimulated by first-hand study: more democratic procedures in the class 
room offered students a share in determining what and how they would 
study; part time work for seniors in some schools opened the way for 
permanent employment; students of unusual ability had more freedom 
to work up to maximum capacity in preparation for further formal training. 
Volume II of the Series deals in detail with the Curriculum changes. 

From the first the problem of measurement of achievement was known 
to be important. The Evaluation Staff of the Commission worked co-op- 
eratively with the Thirty Schools in devising tests based on the declared 
objectives of the various schools. During the seven years about 200 tests 
were devised, used, revised and used again. Some were discarded, others 
found useful and reliable. Sixteen tests are listed with a brief description of 
each. Other methods of measurement used were observational records, 
interviews, check lists, records of activities, etc. Teachers were taught how 
to construct their own tests since obviously the Evaluation Staff could not 
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serve every department of each school. “Freedom from college requirements 
has definitely increased each school’s sense of responsibility for knowing 
the consequences of its endeavors.” Volume III of the Series deals compre- 
hensively with this subject. 

The long accepted assumption that success in college depended upon 
proficiency in certain studies in high school was now to be brought to 
the test. Could the graduates of these Thirty Schools some of whose 
curricula had departed widely from the traditional studies, carry their 
work successfully in a liberal arts college. Practically all the institutions 
of higher learning accepted these students as per agreement, the first class 
entering in September, 1936. About 2,000 graduates of the Thirty Schools 
entered 179 institutions in the fall of 1936. Since all students and insti- 
tutions could not be included in the study, selection of institutions was 
made on the basis of (1) number of graduates of the Thirty Schools 
enrolled; (2) types of colleges; (3) degree of co-operation offered by the 
colleges to the Follow-up Staff. Twenty-five institutions of four different 
types were selected enrolling 1,475 students from the Thirty Schools. “It 
was necessary to establish some just basis of comparison if the work of 
the graduates of the Thirty Schools was to be judged fairly. Since it was 
expected that they would be somewhat above the average college students 
in native ability, it would not do to compare their achievement with 
average performance. Therefore, a basis of comparison was established by 
matching, with utmost care, each graduate from the Thirty Schools with 
another student in the same college who had taken the prescribed courses, 
had graduated from some school not participating in the Study, and had 
met the usual entrance requirements. They were matched on the basis of 
sex, age, race, scholastic aptitude scores, home and community background, 
interests, and probable future.” The follow-up study of these “matched 
pairs” of students was exhaustive and showed that the Thirty Schools 
graduates made a somewhat better showing in college than did the com- 
parison group. Volume IV is a report of the Follow-up Study. 

The results of this study point to the following facts: ‘‘First, the as- 
sumption that preparation for the liberal arts college depends upon the 
study of certain prescribed subjects in the secondary school is no longer 
tenable.” The findings of the study show that colleges can select students 
intelligently on other bases than the usual prescribed units and should not 
therefore restrict the secondary schools by prescribed curricula. ‘“The second 
major implication of the results of the Eight-Year Study is that secondary 
schools can be trusted with a greater measure of freedom than college 
requirements now permit.” Volume V carries the stories of the individual 
schools. The present agreement between the Thirty Schools and the col- 
leges expires in 1943. The Schools and the Directing Committee hope for 
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an extension of the freedom not to them alone but to qualified schools 
everywhere. 

The extensive references made to the other four volumes of this series 
call for a careful reading of each one not only by educators but by those 
laymen who have any concern for the future of our educational system. 

EDITH STANLEY 
Oberlin College 


The U.S. College Graduate, Babcock, F. L., New York, Macmillan, 
1941. pp. 112. 

This study is a part of a research project done for Time, Inc., Reader 
Research Department, using the Fortune Public Opinion Survey sampling 
techniques. The gross sample numbered 12,728 college graduates from 
over 1,048 colleges and universities. Section I deals with the problems 
of age, sex, family status, geography of the educational institutions, the 
graduate bloc, and earnings of the graduate bloc. Section II lists the data 
according to type of college, type of degree, and distribution of residence. 
The appendices cover the methodology used, a statistical supplement, and 
a list of the co-operating institutions. Some of the findings are new but 
many corroborate previous knowledge. 

Following are a few excerpts: 

. .. the College Bloc represents what eugenists would call race suicide 

. male college graduates are just about as likely to get married, 
possibly more so, as the average of all U. S. males; but . . . female 
college graduates are conspicuously less likely than are U. S. women 
as a whole . . . (46 per cent to 61 per cent) . . . women, like men, are 
gravitating somewhat away from the professions into business, but 
not by a large percentage. . . . The fact is that college graduates 
earn very much more than the average of their fellow Americans. 

... Men who have attended the most highly endowed institutions are 

likely to earn about 50 per cent larger incomes than do college alumni 

as a whole. . 

. . . girl students are about as likely to get married, and to stay 

married, regardless of whether there are boys sharing their campus 

or not. . . . Men, on the other hand, seem to be 10 per cent less sus- 
ceptible to marriage and slightly less successful at it when they do find 

a wife, if they have been educated in an institution restricted to their 

own sex .. . higher education not only seems to deter women from 

marriage, but to reduce the chances of success for those who do marry. 

And the older alumnz have by far the least encouraging record on 

this score. 

... although majorities of both men and women—especially women 
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—stay in the same section in which they were educated . . . the sub- 
stantial minorities that do move away create a redistribution of the 
Graduate Bloc. Note that if New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States are considered as one, as they may be, they hold 85 per cent of 
their graduates and the Pacific Coast holds even more. In all other 
parts of the country the percentage of alumni staying near home 
base is considerably lower . . . while among graduates of four decades 
or more ago there was less than one woman to every four men, 
during the last decade there were more than two women for every 
three men. . . . Thus, male preponderance in the group is a rapidly 
declining factor, and the trend, projected, would bring the sexes to 
parity on some Commencement Day around 1955. This will be greatly 
upset by World War II and the calling of college men into the armed 
services. 


This interesting study furnishes certain norms against which individual 
colleges may measure the experiences of their own graduates. 
ForrREST H. KIRKPATRICK 
Bethany College 


Sarah Lawrence College Publications 


Sarah Lawrence College located at Bronxville, New York, was founded 
in 1928. The basic principle on which it was founded and on which it 
has continued is that education consists of helping students to grow 
through adolescence to maturity as well as developing informed indi- 
viduals. In this growth process the students must learn to know many 
things about the world and intellectual life; to understand themselves; to 
sense their interests, capacities, limitations, emotional and intellectual needs, 
and to apply such information in life situations. This implies that the 
college is placing considerable emphasis on individual differences. 

In 1935, under a grant from the General Education Board, a series of 
freshman exploratory courses was planned and have been operative in the 
college to date. These courses are flexible in choice of materials and in 
methods of instruction. They are designed to provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to work and think in terms of broad areas and to pursue freely ideas 
of individual interest. With this approach the instructor has an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about the individual which should be useful in the 
broad aspects of student guidance, Such courses are assigned only to in- 
structors who are particularly interested in observing student behavior and 
response and in recording their observations. 

As a result of this study three books, based primarily on the education 
of the individual, have been published and two others are in the process 
of preparation. The three books now published are: Literature for Indi- 
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vidual Education by Esther Raushenbush; Psychology for Individual Edu- 
cation by Lois Barclay Murphy, Eugene Lerner, Jane Judge, Madeleine 
Grant, and edited by Esther Raushenbush; and Teaching the Individual 
by Ruth Monroe. Brief reviews of each of these follow. 


Literature for Individual Education, Raushenbush, Ruth, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. v + 262. 


The first two chapters are given to a brief review of the basic principles 
on which Sarah Lawrence College is founded and to a more detailed state- 
ment of purposes and methods of the exploratory courses. This general 
information is valuable to the reader in understanding the later chapters 
of this book and also in interpreting the other publications of the series. 

The remainder of this publication is given to a discussion of the explora- 
tory courses in literature. It reveals (1) some of the ways in which 
instructors have used literary materials in an attempt to discover and meet 
the interests and needs of their students, and (2) something of the manner 
in which students respond to books which deal with their questions, 
intellectual curiosities, and emotional demands when they find themselves 
in a relatively free situation which such courses present. 

The study does not answer all the questions relative to the education 
of students ; nevertheless, it represents an honest effort. Due to the empha- 
sis on the individual, it undoubtedly is a step in the right direction. The 
study should be of considerable help to teachers of elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels as well as to teachers of the college students. Many 
suggestions have been made which can be used regardless of the type or 
organization of the school. 


Psychology for Individual Education, Murphy, Lois Barclay; Lerner, 
Eugene; Judge, Jane; Grant, Madeleine; and edited by Raushenbush, 
Esther; New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. v + 306. 


This publication consists of four studies by four instructors engaged 
in teaching the exploratory courses in psychology. These instructors believe 
the student should learn as much as possible about her own intellectual 
and emotional qualities, under what conditions she works best, what areas 
of activity are most fruitful for her and the kinds of people with whom 
she can work best. Education should begin with what the student thinks 
she wants, what she thinks she can do best, and probably with interests 
already indicated, and should grow in directions as seem to have signifi- 
cance for the individual. 

The first of these studies is by Murphy and has to do with the back- 
grounds of the exploratory courses in psychology. Consideration is given 
to the use of materials of psychology, and to problems of human behavior 
and how these are handled in an exploratory setting. The second and 
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third studies are by Lerner and Judge and are devoted primarily to case 
histories. The fourth is by Grant and shows how problems arising in the 
psychology classroom can be dealt with in the biology laboratory. 

This publication is a report of interesting experimental work. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, it is an excellent piece of frontier work by which 
teachers of all grade levels may profit in their future experiences in di- 
recting the education of youth with increasing emphasis on the individual. 


Teaching the Individual, Monroe, Ruth L., New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1942, pp. v + 353. 

It is noted in the introductory phases of the publication here presented 
that the concern of the individual student is not a faddish preoccupation 
but an inevitable consequence of social trends, The intellectual develop- 
ment is a part of the student’s progress toward maturity. 

Instead of relegating the personality of the student and the emotional 
needs to a separate category to be ignored or dealt with by special measures, 
an effort has been made to see them in relationship to the academic work. 
Substance has been given to the depreciated concept of the whole individual 
by observing how the non-intellectual aspects of personality actually func- 
tion in determining interests, approach to study, reaction to discipline, work 
habits, and the like. 

In the findings it is noted that traits such as laziness, rebelliousness, 
conscientiousness, and the so-called intellectual characteristics are to be 
seen in the expression of the individual. The significance of power of 
organization, attention to evidence, ability to see relationships, objectivity, 
and imagination will vary with the whole personality structure. Conse- 
quently effective teaching should take into account individual variations in 
the configurations of character which determine these qualities. 

It is further noted that to observe growth at close range presents prob- 
lems for which there is no adequate answer available. This statement 


implies need for further investigation and adds strength to the study. 
C. L. Murray, Reg?strar 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges, 
Eells, Walter Crosby, Washington, D.C., American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1942, pp. vi + 126. 

Another fitting volume has been added to the series published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges in its plan of presenting signfi- 
cant contributions to the understanding of the place of junior colleges in 
American education and more particularly the present status of terminal 
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education. This new volume is known as Terminal Education Monograph 
No. 4. 

Because of renewed interest in the question of the meaning and place 
of the bachelor’s degree this book is timely. Moreover, it is of practical 
value in that it fiurnishes definite historical background for clearing up 
some of the issues involved in the debate concerning use of degrees and 
titles. Its practical value is further enhanced by a summary of present-day 
practices. 

The greater part of the data in this monograph is drawn from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the registrars of more than 600 junior colleges in May, 
1941, Replies were received from approximately 500 institutions. State 
departments of public instruction and accrediting agencies also contributed 
to the study by summarizing their attitudes toward the problem. 

The historical treatment in this volume includes brief statements con- 
cerning the use of college degrees in early European and English and 
American educational institutions. The use of the associate’s degree abroad 
and in America is also traced. With reference to the associate’s degree 
particular emphasis is given to its development at the University of Chi- 
cago. There are also presented summaries of studies by McDowell, Koos, 
Whitney, Campbell, and Greenleaf. 

In the present study Eells received reports from 244 junior colleges 
which are conferring the associate's degree or title. This is about 40 per 
cent of all American junior colleges. Eells presents the data in detail, 
classified according to geographical distribution, by college enrollment, and 
by fields of academic studies. Interestingly enough, the report shows use 
of thirty-four different designations of associate’s degrees and titles. 

Then there is a brief chapter which deals with the awarding of the 
associate’s degree in senior colleges and universities. 

Since terminal education is a primary function of the junior college, 
and since there exists the traditional attitude of granting degrees or titles 
only to students who plan advanced formal education, the question of con- 
ferring the associate’s degree to graduates of terminal curricula is debatable 
and important. Dr. Eells finds that 84 per cent of 194 junior colleges give 
the associate’s degree to graduates of terminal curricula. In only 23 per 
cent of the reporting institutions is any distinction made in the kind of 
associate’s degree which is conferred. 

Two chapters present attitudes of faculty, students, administrators, state 
departments of public instruction, and accrediting agencies. 

A rather brief chapter deals with the proposal that the junior college 
award the bachelor’s degree. This monograph does not set for itself the 
purpose of discussing the issue in detail. However, there are presented 
tabular summaries of the attitudes of 400 junior colleges and of state 
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departments of public instruction. In addition, a biblography of the princi- 
pal discussions of the subject is included. This is an extremely serviceable 
feature. 

Another practical section of the monograph is concerned with graduation 
practices in junior colleges: cap and gown, hood, stole, and size, quality, 
and content of diplomas. 

The last chapter is significant in that it gives recommendations approved 
by the Executive Committee of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges with reference to the use of the associate’s degree and with reference 


to graduation practices. 
LA. S 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


“Nisei Evacuees—Their Challenge to Education,” Richardson, 
O. D. Junior College Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 1, September, 1942, 
pp. 6-12. 

Those who are experiencing problems related to the admission of 
Japanese-American (Nisei) students transferring from those areas in 
which the government no longer permits them to remain to those areas 
approved for their continued education and in which these young people 
are being welcomed to one degree or another, will find much to reflect 
upon in Mr. Richardson’s discussion. The author, who has travelled ex- 
tensively and taught in England, Alaska, and in the States, speaks from 
considerable experience. At the Los Angeles City College he has sponsored 
the Student Nisei Club and has come to know and understand much more 
intimately what are the characteristics of these young citizens of Japanese 
descent. 

From his knowledge Mr. Richardson can speak with authority concern- 
ing the contribution of American schools to the changing of their habits 
and customs, the changing of their attitudes toward American youth. And, 
incidentally, their influences have had a profound bearing on the attitude 
of the American youth toward them as the descendants of the Oriental 
and Mongolian groups. Professor Richardson comments most favorably 
upon the manner and degree to which these Nisei were being changed as 
to their cultural standards and modes of living. 

His review of the manner and the extent to which the every-day living 
of these people is being affected appears to be authoritative. At the request 
of the Editor of the Junior College Journal, Dr. Richardson prepared a 
very careful report, basing his facts on a series of eight questions, answers 
to which would reveal the nature of the schooling being provided at the 
several location centers, principally those at Manzanar, Santa Anita, Po- 
mona, Turlock, and Tule Lake in California, and Poston in Arizona. 

After a presentation of replies to these several questions, the author then 
attempts to reveal the question in the minds of these Japanese-American 
students. He states it in these words, ‘Do the Americans mean it when 
they say all men are created equal; or is that just another salesman’s 
come-on line?” He fears, we gather, that there is much to be wished for 
so far as America’s solution is concerned. He regrets the apathy which has 
settled down upon them. He suggests that cultural assimilation is not 
enough. We must not forget that the loyal support of these people can 
mean a great deal in winning the wholehearted adherence of Oriental 
races elsewhere, perhaps even within Japan itself. No doubt “the influence 
of steady, thoughtful, well-educated young people at this time can be of 
tremendous consequence.” 
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“Higher Education and the War,” Spiller, Robert E. Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 6, June, 1942, pp. 287-297. 

Here is a discussion, originally prepared for presentation before Alpha 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, but because of its significance as a most 
scholarly treatment of the subject accepted for immediate publication. The 
author is Professor of English and Chairman of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee at Swarthmore. “Higher education of any kind, but particularly that 
which has no specific vocational aim, is always threatened in time of 
war—the problems of adjustment and survival are even more acute for 
liberal studies in the larger framework of the university or for the liberal 
college itself than for higher education as a whole.” Having stated the 
problem, the author proceeds to review many of the difficulties and prob- 
lems confronting American education today and the attempted solutions, 
calling particular attention to various ‘‘accelerations” and ways of “‘com- 
pressing”’ education in terms of time without destroying the quality of edu- 
cation provided. Another important consideration, we are told, is the “‘sud- 
denly increased emphasis on vocational education” and the very greatly 
increased attention being given to the so-called “‘war-defense” courses. All 
of which, as is pointed out, may mean the closing of some colleges, the 
total conversion of some to new uses, and the modification of all in 
important aspects. 

None the less, the writer feels that liberal education is not “merely 
a luxury and a comfort in times of peace and prosperity, like automobiles 
and sugar; it is at the heart of democracy, the mainspring of the life 
we are fighting to preserve. It will itself survive only if it can adjust its 
forms to circumstantial demands without changing its aims and principles.” 


‘Formulation of a Junior College Philosophy,” Veon, Dorothy H. 
Junior College Journal, Vol. XII, No. 9, May, 1942, pp. 518-522. 


Miss Veon, after quoting from the expressed philosophy of Dr. Eells 
as stated by him not so long ago, cites the progress that has been made 
in evaluating secondary schools and then reminds her readers of the need 
for evaluative criteria for junior colleges. She proposed that Eells’ Why 
Junior College Education? Forty Points of View become a textbook for 
the faculty, or rather an agency by means of which faculty members may 
make a self-evaluation of their college. These points of view would be 
subjected (by the faculty) to an analysis. Differences of opinion would be 
discussed particularly in relation to questions of desirability of refined 
judgment and closer agreements as between practice and judgment. Miss 
Veon further advocates greater study by faculty members of the history 
and development of the junior college. Finally, the author outlines a series 
of questions which when analyzed and discussed will reveal evidences upon 
which to base and present findings by means of which to improve institu- 


tional practices. 
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The Colleges and the War Effort 


Policies and Practices Observed in the Administration 
of the Enlisted Reserve Programs 


In an effort to discover the policies and practices currently observed 
in the administration of the E.R.C. and other reserve programs, a 
quick survey has been made with the assistance of thirty-seven land- 
grant institutions and other state universities. The questions asked 
and summaries of responses are presented below. 

1. Who in your institution makes the recommendations or other- 
wise determines what student may be enlisted in one of the reserve 
programs? 

There are almost as many different procedures as there are insti- 
tutions reporting. In practically all cases, however, the Head of the 
Department of Military Science or an equivalent official either makes 
the final decision on the basis of facts or recommendations submitted 
by others, or is a member of the committee making the selections. In 
other words, this official will in most cases influence the final decision 
or actually make it. Regardless of who may make the decision, ‘the 
student’s scholastic record is carefully checked and frequently con- 
sideration is given to other factors that may determine his fitness as 
a prospective officer. 

Recommendations regarding enlistments may be made by indi- 
viduals or committees. Particular officers mentioned as either making 
the recommendation or working with a single other person in doing 
so, with the frequency of mention, are as follows: dean of men or 
equivalent official, 8; registrar, 8; academic dean or advisor, 7; an 
appointed faculty member, 3; the president, 3, and the dean of ad- 
ministration, 1. In eleven cases a committee of three or more persons 
make recommendations or actually select the students to be enlisted. 

2. What qualitative standard must the freshman have met in high 
school in order to be enlisted in one of the reserve programs? 

At three schools, no definite policy prevailed, the decision in each 
case being left to the Department of Military Science. Ten schools 
had established no requirement beyond meeting the regular admission 
standards for freshmen. One of these mentioned, however, that the 
admission must be unconditional. Thirteen schools mentioned some 
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particular standard above the ordinary requirements for admission. 
These standards, with the frequency of mention, were as follows: 
“C” average, 5; upper 50 per cent of class, 4; upper three-fourths of 
high school class, 1; upper three-fifths of high school class, 1; upper 
50 per cent on classification tests, 1; clear evidence of ability to do 
college work as revealed by test scores and high school marks, 1. 

At five institutions each application is studied more or less indi- 
vidually with emphasis on scholarship, activities in high school, ap- 
pearance, test results, and other evidences of potential leadership. Five 
additional institutions will apparently require the freshman applicant 
to complete a quarter or semester of study before becoming eligible 
for enlistment. One institution indicated that the principal’s recom- 
mendation would be necessary before enlistment. 

3. What is the qualitative standard for the student who has com- 
pleted some college work before applying for enlistment? 

Twenty-nine institutions were rather specific in their replies to this 
question. Sixteen stated that the student must have maintained a “C’” 
average, and two additional required that this average be “‘approxi- 
mated”. One or two of the first sixteen pointed out, however, that 
scholarship was not the only consideration. Two set numerical stand- 
atds which are in the neighborhood of “‘C’, five mentioned that the 
applicant must be meeting the institutions’ graduation requirements, 
and one required the student to have a number of quality points within 
at least eight of the number of credits. One institution required that 
the student have at least an average standing in his class, and two 
asked only that the student meet the minimum scholastic requirements 
of the institution. 

The remaining institutions answered in more general terms such 
as the following: ‘‘must be in good standing”’, “‘no specific standard 
though low cases are eliminated’, “‘grade point average something 
higher than lowest passing mark’’, “‘no specific requirement as plans 
not yet formulated’, ‘selection based on variety of factors’’. 

4, What qualitative standard must the student maintain in order to 
remain in college as an enlisted reservist? 

Twelve institutions require only that the student in the reserve 
maintain the standing required of any student in order to avoid dis- 
missal; eight state that the reservist must make normal progress toward 
a degree; and five specify a “C’” average as a minimum requirement. 
One additional institution requires that the student approximate a 
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“C” average, and another requires this average but permits one 
semester of probation. A single institution states that the student must 
rank in the upper half of his class or give evidence of outstanding 
leadership ability, and another requires an average of 80 per cent 
with the same exception noted. In one additional institution the 
number of points earned must not be more than eight below the 
number of credits. This is apparently the requirement for promotion 
from one class to another. 

The remaining schools were less specific in their answers, indicating 
that the student must remain in good standing, that he must have 
a satisfactory record, or that the requirements had not as yet been 
determined. 

5. Is the requirement for the reservist any different from the re- 

uirement that any other student must meet in order to continue in 
college? 

This question served in part as a check on the one preceding. From 
fifteen institutions came the reply that the requirement was the same 
for all; fourteen set a higher standard for the reservist to remain in 
school, and eight did not reply to this part of the inquiry. 


Comments 


Respondents were encouraged to express their own convictions as 
to the policies that should govern in the administration of the reserve 
programs. Some of the comments follow: 


“The committee feeling is that deferred status should require a 
record somewhat above the passing standard of the college. The 
purpose of deferment is to prepare a selected and competent group.” 

“Each case should probably be considered on its own merits.” 

“Fixed standards would not be desirable. The experienced judgment 
of college deans should be utilized.” 

“Colleges should look upon this plan as conferring upon them a 
solemn obligation to enlist the most worthy from the point of view 
of officer material.” 

“In view of the gravely important positions these boys may occupy 
as Officers, I think we should exercise great care and conscientious 
effort.” 

“The university authorities should be given a ‘free hand’ in de- 
termining academic standards.” 

“I think the army should require a “C” average for a student 
(reservist) to stay in college, but I don’t believe it will.” 
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“We are placing emphasis on recommending only students who 
possess the qualities of a candidate for officer training.” 

“Students should be in good standing, namely, maintaining a ‘C’ 
average, in order to obtain a recommendation from the college.” 

“If the Selective Service age is lowered to eighteen, there will then 
be occasion for judging more severely the college performance, and 
‘drops’ from the reserves should become more frequent.” 

“The whole matter places a great responsibility on the colleges. 
We must play fair with the government and also with the student.” 

“It seems to me of the highest importance, both for the good of 
the students and for the good of the country, that the enlistment and 
retention of students in the reserve program be strictly administered 
without fear or favor. Nothing could be worse than if the students 
themselves, or the public at large, were to get the false impression that 
the colleges are places of refuge from the draft. They should be made 
to understand that they are in college ‘on borrowed time’ and that they 
must make the best possible use of the time for their own sake and 
for the sake of the country. There should be no toleration of loafers 
or wastrels.”” 


What Price Acceleration? 


The American Council on Education is this month publishing 
results of a spot study of forty privately controlled colleges which 
seeks to determine effects of acceleration on higher education. This 
will be the first shaft of light on such questions as: What new prob- 
lems does the college administrator meet as a result of acceleration? 
Is the accelerated program running parallel to the regular four-year 
program? What is the most desirable length of time for the acceler- 
ated work? Have pupils changed their goals, interests and courses 
as a result of this war-time innovation? Funds from Carnegie Founda- 


tion made the study possible. 
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Reported to Us 


Final or tentative arrangements have been made for meetings of regional 
associations as follows: 

Colorado-W yoming Association of College Registrars, Mesa Junior Col- 
lege, Grand Junction, Colorado, October (exact date to be announced). 

Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars. Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, November 5. 

Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars. Hutchinson, February 5, 
1943. 

Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars. Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, November 9. 

Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars. New York City, 
November 27-28. 

Mississippi Association of College Registrars. Jackson, March 11, 1943. 

North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars. Greensboro, No- 
vember 4. 

Ohio Association of Collegiate Registrars. Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, November 5-6. 

Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars. San Jose, California, 
November 8-10. 

South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars. Spartanburg, De- 
cember 11. 

Southern Association of College Registrars. Memphis, Tennessee, De- 
cember 2. 

Tennessee Association of Collegiate Registrars. April 22, 1943 (place 
to be announced). 

Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars. Provo, October (exact date 
to be announced). 

Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars. Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, October (exact date to be announced). 

Wisconsin Association of Registrars. Alverno Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, October (exact date to be announced). 


The following meetings of regional associations have been cancelled 
because of transportation difficulties: 

Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars, originally scheduled for Oc- 
tober 23-24, at Fort Worth. 

Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, originally scheduled for 
October 26-27, at Peoria. 

Kentucky Association of Collegiate Registrars, originally scheduled for 
October 29, at Lexington. 
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Representatives of regional associations report association studies under 
way or contemplated as follows: 
Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Uniform high school blank 
Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Studies of the effects of the war on schools and colleges 
Mississippi Association of College Registrars 
A state-wide, high school testing program 
Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Trends in accrediting post-secondary institutions 
Cutting costs in the registrar’s office 
Conveying information to the faculty 
Evaluating transcripts of record 
Terminal courses 
The registrar’s professional library 
Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Uniform entrance blank for use among high schools 
Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Uniform system of records for the high schools 


Sister Francelle has succeeded Sister Alonso as Registrar of Ursuline 
College, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Lutheran Faculties Conference was held at Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, on October 2-3. One half day was devoted to 
sectional conferences, and one section was composed of personnel officers, 
registrars, and deans. 


Walter A. Lunden, formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Pittsburgh, became President of Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minnesota, on July 1, 1942. 


O. W. Qualley has been appointed Registrar at Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, replacing R. A. Haatvedt who is now a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy. 


Guy A Simmons, Registrar of Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, 
from 1920 to 1941, has been made Registrar Emeritus. He has been suc- 
ceeded as Registrar by Elizabeth Taylor, who was formerly Registrar at 
the Senior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Burton L. Beegle, Registrar at Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed Dean of the College, effective July 1, 1942. 
Lawrence R. Schoenhals has been appointed Registrar. 


George E. Dotson, Registrar and Director of Student Personnel since 
1936 at San Diego State College, San Diego, California, has been ap- 
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pointed President of the Long Beach Junior College, effective August 15, 
1942. Herbert C. Peiffer has been named Registrar at San Diego. 


Olga Randolph, who was a member of the staff of the Registrar’s Office 
at Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is now on 
leave of absence serving with the American Red Cross in Australia. 


In order to give persons who are employed during the day an oppor- 
tunity to continue their college studies, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, is offering many courses during 1942-43 between 4:30 P.M. 
and 10:00 P.M. 


The college program at South Dakota State College has been divided 
into a junior and a senior division. There will be a Director of the Junior 
College who will be responsible for personnel work and guidance. 


F. A. Beu, formerly Dean of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, has been made President of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College at Macomb, succeeding W. P. Morgan. 


In response to war needs Smith College has introduced new courses in 
electronics, aerodynamics, radio communications, nutrition, and medical 
laboratory technique. 


Thomas A. Reilly, Registrar of Fordham University, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the duration of the war. He will serve as a Lieu- 
tenant, U.S.N.R. 


Among the delegates appointed by the several institutions to the nine- 
teenth session of the National Conference of Canadian Universities are 
the following registrars: W. J. Spence, University of Manitoba; T. H. 
Matthews, McGill University; Jean Royce, Queen’s University; and 
K. P. R. Neville and Helen Allison, University of Western Ontario. On 
the roster of officers elected for 1942-43 are two registrars: K. P. R. 
Neville, Vice-President and A. B. Fennell, University of Toronto, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Miss Margaret C. Disert, Dean of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, has been commissioned lieutenant in the WAVES, women’s 
auxiliary to the Navy, and will serve on the board appointed to select 
officers for the organization from Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South 
Jersey. Miss Disert was formerly Registrar at Wilson. 


St. Louis has been chosen as the 1943 meeting place for representatives 
of the nation’s 625 junior colleges who will travel to the midwestern city 
from every corner of the country for their 23rd annual meeting next 
March 4-6. The decision was made by vote of the executive committee 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges of which John W. Harbe- 
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son, of Pasadena Junior College in California, is president. Announce- 
ment of the choice is made from the Association's Washington head- 
quarters by Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary. 

The St. Louis meeting will be concerned mainly with wartime measures 
for junior colleges. These two-year institutions, serving students mostly 
between the ages of 18 and 19, have become especially important in war- 
time with their offerings in “terminal” education which enable young 
people to “terminate” their college training before they enter active war 
service. Junior colleges are now serving the army, navy, and marine corps 
directly by giving two-year college work to enlisted young men as pre- 
liminary training for commissions in the armed forces; they are serving 
industry with intensive occupational training courses. 


Pamphlet No. 8 of the Education and National Defense Series of the 
United States Office of Education is entitled Practicing Democracy in the 
College. “The basic assumption is made in this presentation that programs 
of education in our colleges must more specifically undertake to promote 
democratic living and that this can best be accomplished through the 
provisions of more abundant opportunities for practice in the democratic 
process. The possibilities for the wider development of such programs 
are presented through descriptions of emerging concepts and practices as 
more and more colleges experiment with them.” This publication is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents at a price of 20 cents. 


Millard E. Gladfelter, former Registrar of Temple University and now 
Vice-President of that institution, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science in Education by Gettysburg College at its commence- 
ment exercises last May. Dr. Gladfelter was formerly editor of the 
JOURNAL. 


Samuel Oliver Grimm, Registrar and Professor of Physics at Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science by that institution. 


The degree of Master of Arts in Teaching established at Harvard in 
1936 has now been reorganized. Taking account of undergraduate studies 
in Education, the program now makes it fully possible for competent stu- 
dents from good colleges to attain the degree after one year of graduate 
study at Harvard. By a rearrangement of the material covered in funda- 
mental courses in Education (Educational Psychology, Educational Measure- 
ment, Philosophy of Education, Secondary Education, and Principles of 
Teaching), this part of the program can be covered in twenty-four semester 
hours, or three-quarters of a full year of graduate work. The other quarter 
of the year will be devoted to advanced work in the subject to be taught. 
Students who have had good training in Education as undergraduates may 
devote more than a quarter of their graduate year to the study of their 
subject or a related field. 
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Undergraduates in Harvard College and Radcliffe College may now 
enter an integrated five-year program leading to the Bachelor's degree at 
the end of the fourth year and the A.M. in Teaching at the end of the 
fifth year. Decision to enter this program must be made at the close of 
the sophomore year. Nine semester hours in Education will be taken in 
the junior and senior years; sixteen semester hours in Education in the 
graduate year. Fields of concentration (majors) have been recognized in 
The Teaching of the Classics, English, Fine Arts, Mathematics, Modern 
Foreign Languages, Music, the Natural Sciences, or the Social Sciences. 

These changes constitute a somewhat radical departure from the former 
Harvard program for the education of teachers. No change of principle 
or aim is involved, but the work has been brought together into a more 
coherent scheme and the degree has been made much more accessible. 
The program is still under the joint direction of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and the Faculty of Education. President James Bryant Conant 
is Chairman of the Administrative Board under which the work is con- 
ducted, Professor Henry W. Holmes, formerly Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and now Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Relations, is Secretary of the Board. 


Senate Bill $.1313, cited as the ‘Educational Finance Act of 1942,” was 
approved during the summer by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and placed on the Senate Calendar. This bill provides for the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for each year there- 
after $300,000,000 to be apportioned to the states for the purpose of more 
nearly equalizing public elementary and secondary school opportunities in 
the United States. 

Federal Aid for Education, a publication of the National Education 
Association, reviews the pertinent facts relative to present inequalities of 
education opportunities and the efforts and abilities of the various states 
to support their educational programs. It also presents the probable allo- 
cation of funding under the pending bill. 

In support of this bill the Association points out that ‘‘one adult in 
every seven in America over twenty-five years of age has less than a 
fourth-grade education, according to the United States Census for 1940. 
These people are functionally illiterate. By May, 1942, the army had 
rejected 150,000 men—fifteen divisions of men who were physically 
acceptable—because they did not have a fourth-grade education. At the 
same time, hundreds of thousands of our young men who are mentally fit 
have been rejected because they were physically unfit.” 


Attracting nationwide attendance, the second annual workshops on 
junior college terminal education were held this summer at the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, and Harvard University. The 
third and last of this series of workships will be held in the summer of 
1943. 
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Designed to “teach the teachers” so that they may adapt the increasingly 
popular two-year terminal courses most effectively to the needs of junior 
college students, the workshops have become especially valuable to instruc- 
tors during wartime faced as they are with the educational race-against- 
time. The workshops have been sponsored by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges through its Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education and have been operating under a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Directors of the three workshops this summer were as follows: Cali- 
fornia—Rosco C. Ingalls, Director of Los Angeles City College; Chicago 
—Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Education, University of Chicago; and 
Harvard—Byron S. Hollinshead, President of Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 


J. D. Williams has been appointed President of Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Dr. Williams was formerly Director of the 
University Elementary and Secondary Schools, University of Kentucky. Dr. 
Ellis Hartford, Curriculum Consultant for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
will succeed Dr. Williams as Director of University Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Henry H. Hill, formerly Dean of the University at the University of 
Kentucky, has been named Superintendent of Schools at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, effective August 1, 1942. On September 15, Leo M. Chamberlain 
was appointed Dean of the University and Registrar at the University of 
Kentucky to succeed Dr. Hill. Dr. Chamberlain has been Registrar of 
that institution since 1937, and has been Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE 


A.A.C.R. since January, 1941. 


Arlyne B. Groth has been appointed Assistant Registrar at South Dakota 
State College. Miss Groth replaces Miss Doris Ullman who has resigned 


to enter defense work. 


The death of Flora Isabell Wolcott, Registrar Emeritus of Oberlin Col- 
lege, occurred on August 21, 1942, after a year of gradually failing health. 
Miss Wolcott was Assistant Registrar from 1891 to 1905. She served as 
Registrar of the College from 1905 to 1929. After her retirement she con- 
tinued to make her home in Oberlin and kept her interest in the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. She was an active member in that 
organization from its beginning, serving on several committees and as 


Vice-President for one year. 

W. B. Gray, Registrar at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has en- 
tered the U. S. Navy as a Lieutenant, Senior Grade, and has been called 
to active duty. Mrs. Grace M. MacGaw has been named Acting Registrar. 
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Helene K. Davis, Assistant Registrar at National College of Education 
has resigned at that institution in order to accept a position at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars will convene on 
November 8, 9, and 10 with San Jose State College and Stanford Uni- 
versity as host institutions. Ernest L. Rea, Registrar of Riverside Junior 
College and President of the Pacific Coast Association, announces that 
the general theme of the convention will be “The Impact of the War on 
the Colleges and Universities and Their Contribution to the War Effort’. 


Albany College will hereafter be known as Lewis and Clark College. 
Albany College was located at Albany, Oregon in 1866 and operated there 
until 1937, when it moved to Portland where it has been in temporary 
quarters. Lewis and Clark college opens this fall on a new campus in the 
outskirts of Portland, a beautiful sixty-acre tract. It is beginning the new 
year on the new campus under its new name and under the direction of a 
new president, Dr. Morgan S. Odell, formerly a member of the faculty of 
Occidental College. 


Guy A. West, Registrar of Chico State College and last year’s secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Association, has been made Professor of Education 
in addition to his duties as Registrar. 


Dr. August Leroy Strand, for the past five years President of Montana 
State College, has accepted the Presidency of Oregon State College and 
will assume his new position about October 15. Dr. Strand has been 
characterized as ‘‘An able scientist with a rare grasp of human relation- 
ships, plus effective administrative ability.” He obtained his doctorate at 
the University of Minnesota. 


At Sacramento Junior College, Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, long prominent 
in educational affairs in California, has been made President, succeeding 
the late Dr. Richard Rutledge. Dr. Ricciardi was once State Commissioner 
of Vocational Education for the State of California and at a later date was 
Commissioner of Secondary Education before founding San Bernardino 
Junior College. Other important changes in the administration at Sacra- 
mento include the appointment of Raymond Rhodes to the position of 
Assistant Registrar and the changing of the title of M. J. Brickley from 
Registrar to Dean of Records. 


The Office of Civilian Defense has established Civilian Protection 
Schools at three Pacific coast institutions. These are Occidental College, 
Stanford University, and the University of Washington. To accommodate 
the students of this new school at Occidental, a new dormitory is now 
being constructed on the College campus. 











Membership List of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars 


Epiror’s Note: Membership in the A.A.C.R. may be institutional or personal. The 
following list presents the institutional memberships reported by the Treasurer, with 
the name of the registrar or other officer in whose name the membership is re- 
corded. An effort was made to have the list for each state checked by the secretary 
of the state association or by the registrar of one of the member institutions. It is 
probable, however, that not all recent changes have been noted. Corrections in the 
list should be sent to §. Woodson Canada, Treasurer of the A.A.C.R., University 
of Missouri. The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title of 
Registrar unless otherwise indicated. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama College, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Wyatt W. Hale. 
Howard College, Birmingham, Louis C. Guenther. 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, L. L. Clifton, Dean and Registrar. 
Judson College, Marion, Marjorie Meador. 
Marion Institute, Marion, Anne Sanders. 
Saint Bernard College, Saint Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean. 
Snead Junior College, Boaz. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie. 
State Teachers College, Florence, Vera Grace Mobley. 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, J. F. Glazner. 
State Teachers College, Livingston, T. K. Sisk. 
State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile B. Sawtell, Associate Registrar. 
University of Alabama, University, Mary A. Robertson. 


Colleges for Negroes 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, A. N. Cohen. 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Charles E. Bunnell, Comptroller. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson. 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, C. M. Burton, Assistant Registrar. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher. 


ARKANSAS 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (junior college), Magnolia, Matsye Gantt. 
Arkansas Polytechnic College (junior college), Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Dean 
and Registrar. 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Harry E. Eldridge. 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar & Examiner. 
Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, Elmer Cook, Dean. 
Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summitt. 
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Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Elizabeth Taylor. 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Millard H. Black. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar & Examiner. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Philip S. Fogg. 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Joan Marie. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Associate Registrar. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Sister Mary David. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick. 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Sister Mary Agatha. 

La Verne College, La Verne, Mary Ethel Dresher. 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Adam E. Diehl. 

Mills College, Mills College, Doris Dozier, Recorder. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady. 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, John Anderson, Dean of Records. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Recorder. 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Marguerite V. Johnson. 

San Francisco State Teachers College, San Francisco, Florence Vance. 
San Jose State College, San Jose, J. H. West. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Ethel O'Keefe. 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, George C. Feliz. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Joan Rudisill Southgate, Recorder. 
Stanford University, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell. 
University of California, Berkeley, William C. Pomeroy. 

University of California, Los Angeles, Harry M. Showman. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Elam J. Anderson, President. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Blanche L. Nielson. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Theron Clark. 
Whittier College, Whittier, C. B. Spaulding. 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Ruby May Thompson. 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews. 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, E. J. Bengough. 
Mount St. Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’Assisi, Dean. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce. 
Sir George William College, Montreal, Quebec, E. F. Sheffield, Registrar & Bursar. 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Reverend J. C. Chisholm. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, A. E. Ottewell. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Chas, B. Wood. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence. 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, Registrar and 

Dean of Arts. 

COLORADO 


Adams State Teachers College of Southern Colorado, Alamosa, Dorothy Gelhaus. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow. 
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Colorado School of Mines, Golden, T. C. Doolittle. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stacy J, 
McCracken. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson. 

Colorado Woman's College (junior college), Denver, Mrs. M. Elizabeth Thamer, 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar and Counselor. 

Regis College, Denver. 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions. 

University of Denver, Denver, Marjorie Cutler. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer. 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P. 
Connecticut College, New London, Katherine G. Hunter. 

Connecticut State College, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams. 

Yale University, School of Engineering, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer. 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Delaware College, Newark, George E. Dutton, Dean and 


Registrar. 
Women’s College of the University of Delaware, Newark, Gertrude Sturges. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, College of Liberal Arts, R. Lucile Stockberger; Graduate 
School, Miss Hazel H. Feegans. 
Dumbarton College (junior college), Washington, Sister Mary Justine. 
George Washington University, Washington, Fred E. Nessell. 
Georgetown University, Washington, Dr. Walter J. O’Connor. 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, R. E. Loasby. 
Southeastern University, Washington, Lucile Clagett. 
Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes. 
Washington Missionary College and Columbia Junior College, Mrs. Blanch Ost. 


College for Negroes 
Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Ruth Fike. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, S$. R. Doyle, Registrar; Florrie 
Mathis, Assistant Registrar. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Olga Bowen. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, M. M. Bennett. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin. 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Dr. D. Edison Bunting. 


College for Negroes 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, James A. Bond, Dean. 
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GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. G. Stukes. 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield. 

Emory University, Atlanta, J. G. Stipe, Director of Admissions. 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin. 

Georgia Southwestern College (junior college), Americus, T. E. Smith. 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, E. H. Scott. 

Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Thomas. 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry. 

Mercer University, Macon, J. D. Blair, Acting Registrar. 

North Georgia College (junior college), Dahlonega, Will D. Young. 
Piedmont College, Demorest, W. B. Smith. 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson. 

University of Georgia, Athens, T. W. Reed. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn. 


Colleges for Negroes 

Clark University, Atlanta, James P. Brawley, Dean and Registrar. 

Fort Valley State College (junior college), Fort Valley, C. V. Troup. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker. 

Paine College, Augusta, W. L. Graham. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson. 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil. 


IDAHO 
Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey. 
College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg. 
Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, C. C. Lame. 
Southern Branch of the University of Idaho (junior college except in pharmacy), 
Pocatello, Dorothy Requa. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Ella L. Olesen. 


ILLINOIS 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Chas. J. Haake, Educ. Director. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Godfrey Willard Swan- 
beck. 

Aurora College, Aurora, Curtis Randolph Singleterry. 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinch. 

Blackburn College (junior college), Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Asa Carter. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller. 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward. 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Seaver A. Yarulis, Dean. 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Immaculata. 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Alfred Schmieding. 

DePaul University, Chicago, J. C. McHugh, Examiner. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Theophil W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar. 
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Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago, Chester R. Powers, Registrar and 
Director of Personnel. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Thomas E. Wiggins. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Guy L. Schuitema. 

Greenville College, Greenville, Alvin B. Quall. 

Herzl Junior College, Chicago, J. M. McCallister. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Earnest G. Hildner, Jr., Dean and Registrar. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. E. Kelly, Agness J. Kaufman. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Howard E, M. Miller. 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Ralph Yakel. 

Knox College, Galesburg, J. A. Campbell. 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy. 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Harry Wilmot, Dean. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, Agness J. Kaufman. 

Loyola University, Chicago, B. J. Steggert. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Herbert J. Lennox. 

McKendree College, Lebanon, B. B. Wood. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Emily Whitman. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen. 

National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy. 

North Central College, Naperville, Olive S. Frantz. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit. 

North Park College (junior college), Chicago, Walter J. Moberg. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George. 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart. 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Fidelis. 

Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago, H. J. Kramer. 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Thomas J. Havlik, O.S.B. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte. 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, J. C. Shelburne. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Marjorie Mae Shank. 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, Helen Hoderer. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Valerie E. Wickham, Director of Admissions. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys. 

Wright City Junior College, Chicago, Alice J. Griffin. 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Mary Husted. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, C. L. Murray. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta J. Kunter. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Opal Thornburg. 
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Evansville College, Evansville, Marjorie Webster. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender, 

Hanover College, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Secretary and Registrar. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson, 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis, Harriet L. Butler. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ralph B. Stone, Registrar; R. B. Zumstein, Associate 
Member. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert. 

St. Francis College, Lafayette, Sister M. John Frances. 

St. Joseph’s College (junior college), Collegeville, Rev. Henry A. Lucks. 

St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste. 

St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary Frederick, Dean. 

Taylor University, Upland, J. Arthur Howard. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, The Rev. James Connerton, C.S.C. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner. 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux City, Sister Mary Casilda. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella Dee, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, J. F. Yothers. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Grace M. MacGaw, Acting Registrar. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana B. McCandless. 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Selmer C. Larson. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, George Edward King. 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. F. J. Haulahan. 

Luther College, Decorah, O. W. Qualley. 

Mount St. Clare Junior College, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary. 
Ottumwa Heights Junior College, Ottumwa, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean. 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Reverend Edward J. Butler. 

Simpson College, Indianola, C. W. Emmons. 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Brother Gerard J. E. Sullivan. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Mrs. Reuben Tjaden. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Harry G. Barnes. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, R. M. Deming. 

Western Union College, LeMars, Arthur H. Blue. 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gressner, Dean. 

Bethel College, North Newton, Peter J. Wedel. 

Central College, McPherson, Leonard H. Randell. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Stanlee V. Dalton. 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Jessie Mc- 
Dowell Machir. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, W. D. Ross. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, L. A. Guthridge. 
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Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madelena. 

McPherson College, McPherson, John W. Boitnott, Dean and Registrar. 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Sister Mildred Knoebber. 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Grace McWilliam. 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Sister M. Ermenhilda. 
St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente. 

St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea. 
Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone. 
Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Laurence Woodruff. 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, I. Gladys Phinney. 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore, Mrs. Clara Mikkelson. 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer. 
Centre College, Danville, Dr. James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar. 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Edna M. Record. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, H. M. Pyles. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Laurine Sheeran. 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester. 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Charles Mary Morrison. 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Sister Julia Frances. 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Albertina. 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Recorder. 
Union College, Barbourville, Frank K. Burgess. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Leo M. Chamberlain. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, R. E. Hill. 

Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon. 
Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister M. Alonso. 


LOUISIANA 


Brescia College, New Orleans, Augusta Gardiner. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Margaret Gray. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
Mrs. W. H. Gates. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Margaret Carey. 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, L. M. Norton. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Ruth Carter. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Olive Marie Caillouet. 


College for Negroes 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Theresa Birch Wilkins. 
MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary of the College. 
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Colby College, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren. 
University of Maine, Orono, James A. Gannett. 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Bridget Marie. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst. 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Reverend Lawrence C. Gorman, Dean. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil. 

Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Mount Washington, Sister M. Pius, R.S.M. 
Dean and Registrar. 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy. 

Saint John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth Garner. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert. 

Washington College, Chestertown, William R. Howell. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Hanahan. 


College for Negroes 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Martin Stryker. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder. 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Gerald E. Miles. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell. 

Boston University, Boston, Kenneth A, Bernard, Registrar. 

Katherine Hilliker, Recorder, College of Liberal Arts. 

John Waters, Registrar, College of Business Adm. 

Carla Paaske, Registrar, College of Practical Arts and Letters. 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Ann Splitstone, Director of Admissions. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, R. D. Kennedy. 

Emerson College, Boston, Mrs. Adele D. Levillain. 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, R. H. Phelps, Assistant Dean. 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Ruth Foote. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon. 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet J. Eustis. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Quincy Porter, Director. 
Northeastern University, Boston, John B. Pugsley. 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred. 

Simmons College, Boston, Dora B. Sherburne. 

Smith College, Northampton, Joy Secor. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Albert Z. Mann, Dean and Registrar. 
Suffolk University, Boston, Carrolla A, Bryant. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, College Recorder. 
Wheaton College, Norton, Sarah B. Young. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Doris Merriam, Recorder. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg. 
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MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, W. A. Rush, Dean of Students and Registrar. 

Albion College, Albion, Emil Leffler. 

Alma College, Alma, Robert W. Clack. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina. 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Katherine Banta Bowley. 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Harry G. Dekker. 

Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Charles C. Barnes, Registrar and 
Dean. 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Irene Hines. 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Arthur E. Johnson, Jr. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland 

Ferris Institute (junior college), Big Rapids, Grover C. Baker. 

General Motors Institute, Flint, W. T. MaWhinney. 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field. 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, June Linderholm. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence L. Kreiter. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, J. H. Bacon. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis. 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Kathleen Mary. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Maybelle B. Stevens. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Leo G. Duggan. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, C. P. Steimle. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur. 

Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, L. O. Gant. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Robert G. Ramsay. 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Dean. 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Reverend Edward Skrocki. 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Florence Donohue. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith. 

Wayne University, Detroit, John Richards. 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje. 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Martin Quanbeck. 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Peter Olesen. 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret. 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Arnold E. Luger. 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Martha Brennun. 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Raymond D. Chadwick, Dean. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Esther Kirchhoefer. 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Claribelle Olson. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, J. P. Hall. 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris. 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov. 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Brother H. Richard, F.S.C. 
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St. Olaf College, Northfield, John Bly. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, T. E. Pettengill, Acting Director of Ad- 
missions and Records, and Recorder. 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Secretary and Regis- 
trar. 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Ethel Ricke. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Horace D. Murdock. 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Willie H. Smith. 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie D. Mauldin. 
Millsaps College, Jackson, G. L, Harrell. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley. 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley. 
University of Mississippi, University, T. A. Bickerstaff. 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, George E. Hoover. 

Christian College (junior college), Columbia, Mrs. W. F. Hutchinson. 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Wicktor Labunski, Director. 

Cottey Junidr College, Nevada, Orpha L. Stockard. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon. 

Jefferson College, St. Louis, Mrs. Ethel Hough Lewis. 

Kemper Military School (junior college), Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Sarah R, Ostner. 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Louise Callan. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, William R. Mitchell. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, R. E. Baldwin. 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister Mary Lelia. 

Park College, Parkville, Elizabeth Treeman. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Reverend J. J. Higgins, Dean and Registrar. 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole. 

St. Teresa Junior College, Kansas City, Sister M. Gonzaga. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Olive Galloway. 

Stephens College (junior college), Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Adminis- 
tration. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, E. V. McCullough. 

Teachers College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Ruth F. Hopkins. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Donald W. Bailey. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada. 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard. 

Washington University, St. Louis, George W. Lamke. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Borromeo Hynes. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, D. C. Buck. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, James B. Sullivan. 
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College for Negroes 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Booker T. McGraw. 


MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena, W. F. Bartholome. 
College of Great Falls (junior college), Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores. 
Eastern Montana Normal School (junior college), Billings, Harry N. Stuber. 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. Milton Brown, Registrar and Business Man- 
ager. 
Montana State College, Bozeman, W. H. McCall, Registrar, Martha Hawksworth, 
Assistant Registrar. 
Montana State University, Missoula, James B. Speer, Registrar and Business Man- 
ager. 
Northern Montana College, Havre, S. Kendrick Clarke, Registrar and Business Man- 
ager. 
NEBRASKA 
Concordia Teachers College (junior college), Seward, Walter H. Beck. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Claire McDermott. 
Dana College, Blair, P. V. Hansen, Acting Registrar. 
Doane College, Crete, Dwight G. Burrage. 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Nora Kelly. 
Hastings College, Hastings, Kenneth A. Browne. 
Midland College, Fremont, G. E. Hickman. 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Albert E. Kent. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Edith Smithey. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Leonard Good. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Zazel Sloniger. 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, E. H. Hayward. 
Union College, Lincoln, Ruby Lea. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, R. O. Conant. 
Stoneleigh College, Rye Beach, Beatrice Leonard. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, E. B. Sackett. 


NEW JERSEY 


College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Helen Cecilia. 

Drew University, Madison, F, Taylor Jones. 

Hudson College, Jersey City. 

Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey. 

New Jersey College for Women (Rutgers University), New Brunswick, Esther W. 
Hawes. 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Agnes E. Burnham. 

Princeton University, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Luther H. Martin. 

St. Peters College, Jersey City, Rev. J. Edward Coffey, Dean. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, Nichol $. Memory, Director of Admis- 
sions and Records. 
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University of Newark, Newark, Agnes D. Watt. 
Upsala College, East Orange, Nils Albert Nilson. 


NEW MEXICO 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow. 
New Mexico Military Institute (junior college), Roswell, Modene D. Bates. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Ruth Harley. 

Alfred University, Alfred, W. A. Titsworth. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, Samuel N. Kagen. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, Lida F, Kiedaisch, Acting Registrar. 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Thomas Francis. 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant, Barnard College, L. Margaret 
Giddings, Teachers College, Frank H. Hagemeyer. 

Cooper Union, New York, Miss M. S. Wolf. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar. 

Elmira College, Elmira, Katherine G. Cuffney, 

Fordham University, Fordham Division, New York, Thomas A. Reilly, Manhattan 
Division, E. Vincent O’Brien, Graduate School, John J. Propst, School of 
Education, Thomas F. Maher. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson, Secretary of the College. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. Aurill Bishop. 

Hobart College, Geneva, Mrs. Marguerite M. Firoozi, Recorder. 

Houghton College, Houghton, Anne Madwid. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, Miss 
Dorothy Ball, Associate Member. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence M. Howland. 

Institute of Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music, New York, Emily Chervenik. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space. 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, T. W. Metcalfe, Dean. 

Manhattan College, New York, Alfred D. Donovan. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 133rd Street and Convent Ave., M. B. 
Tenney. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. Regina. 

National Bible Institute, 340 W. 55th, New York, Louis Rasera. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Agnes Patricia. 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner. 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Laurance Lee. 

Packer Collegiate Institute (junior college), Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C, Quantin. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, Ernest John Streubel. 

Queens College, Flushing, Harold Lenz. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Doris L. Crockett. 
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St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Reverend Cornelius A. Welch. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Marthe Quinotte. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen E. Whalen. . 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna L. Hobbs. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Mrs. Isabel Houck Kideney. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, Keith James Kennedy. 

Union College, Schenectady, Charles F. F. Garis, Dean. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, College for Men, Olive M. Schrader, College for 
Women, Constance H. Wood. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, C. Mildred Thompson, Dean. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Herbert R. Childs. 

Wells College, Aurora, Mrs. Mary Hale Crouch. 

William Smith College, Geneva, Mrs. Mary Scott-Craig. 

Yeshiva College, New York, Jacob I. Hartstein. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville College, Asheville, John Miller. 

Davidson College, Davidson, F. W. Hengeveld. 

Duke University, Durham, H. J. Herring, Dean of Men. 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, E. L. Setzler. 

Louisburg College (junior college), Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby. 

Mars Hill College (junior college), Mars Hill, John W. Ruff. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. 
Mayer, Director of Registration. 

Queens College, Charlotte, Helen E. Craig. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Marian Blair. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Ben Husbands 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, G. S. Patterson. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, Addie Beam. 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mary Taylor 


Moore. 


Colleges for Negroes 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S. H. Adams. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, Mrs. Frances M. Eagleson. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, Alfred H. Parrott, Registrar and Secre- 


tary of the Faculties. 
State Teachers College, Minot, T. S. Jenkins, Registrar and Director of Extension. 


University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson. 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick. 
Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty. 
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Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn. 

Capital University, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 423 W. Eighth, Cincinnati, Alice Reckers, Assistant 
Registrar. ° 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director. 

Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, E. T. Downer. 

College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Maria Caritas. 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F, Southwick. 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, W. R. Goetsch. 

Flora Stone Mather of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, E. I. F. Williams. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Eugene R. Mittinger. 

Kent State University, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Stuart R. McGowan. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Lillian Spindler. 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Christina. 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Verna Lower. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Mrs. Mae McAdow Fiddler. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Edith D. Cockins, Registrar, B. L. Stradley, Dean. 

Ohio University, Athens, Frank B. Dilley. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina. 

St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus, Sister M. Anacletus. 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Catherine Burke. 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Reverend Carl J. Ryan, 
Dean. 

University of Akron, Akron, R. H. Schmidt. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Reverend George J. Renneker. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff. 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace. 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Adelbert College, Dr. W. G. Leutner, 
President 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan. 


College for Negroes 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson. 


OKLAHOMA 
Catholic College of Oklahoma for Young Women, Guthrie, Sister M. Basil Spresser, 
O.S.B. 
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Central State Teachers College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock. 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harry Faust. 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, G. C. Jackson. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, H. H. Flinn, Assistant 
Registrar. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Lewis E. Solomon. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall. 

Phillips University, Enid, R. Walker Adkisson. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weatherford, Richard Vorheis. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, George E, Wadsack. 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, John E. Fellows. 


OREGON 


Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ellis A. Stebbins. 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, William Lee Bricker. 
Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Earl M. Pallett. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Wilson I. Miller. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Hurst R. Anderson. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Barbara Gaviller, Secretary and Registrar. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Henry W. Holter. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins. 

College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, R.S.M. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Helen G. Johnson. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, J. Murphy. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Clyde B. Stover. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White. 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, A. G. Breidenstein, Dean. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasi Marie. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Russell B. Stambaugh. 

Lafayette College, Easton, William M. Smith. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Reverend Brother G. Joseph. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, S$. O. Grimm. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, George B. Curtis. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber. 

Messiah Bible College (junior college), Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga, Dean and 
Registrar. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, George D. Turner. 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Colley. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, M. Helen Marks, Acting Registrar. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Franklin G. Williams. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S. Hoffman. 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Floyd L. Kefford. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer. 
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Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Reverend Severinus J. Carroll, T.O.R. 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Blake Tewksbury. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister M. Eucharia O'Hagan. 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Helen Ulrich, Secretary of Admissions. 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads. 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, A. K. Henry, Director of Admissions. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Reverend Franklin I. Sheeder. 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Marie Corrado. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Paetrus F. Banmiller. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Leslie A. Foust, Admin. Sect. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, M. Isabel Ramsey, Acting Registrar. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Melquiades, J. Gamboa. 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence, Samuel T. Arnold, Dean. 
Pembroke College, Providence, Esther H. Smith, Recorder. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Lucy C. Tucker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Citadel, The, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty. 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz. 
Coker College, Hartsville, Donald C. Agnew. 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Reverend J. A. M. Kimber. 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck. 
Furman University, Greenville, C. R. Riddle. 
Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson. 
Newberry College, Gaffney, Newberry, Christopher A. Kaufmann. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, John A. Chase, Jr., Dean of Admissions. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly. 


College for Negroes 
Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, M. A. Chase. 


Eastern State Normal School, Madison, Alice M. Montgomery, Registrar and Direc- 


tor of Teacher Placement. 
Huron College, Huron, Ella McIntire. 


South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons, Registrar and Secre- 


tary. 
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South Dakota State College, Brookings, David B. Doner. 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar and Univer. 
sity Examiner. 

TENNESSEE 

Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Dr. John L. Stone. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, J. R. Robinson. 

. Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey. 

Madison College, Madison, Florence Hartsock. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Frank D. McClelland. 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, J. M. Batten. 

Southern Junior College, Collegedale, Theodora Wirak. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Annie Beth Gary. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, A. W. Smith. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, John W. Faulds. 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs, Hazel E. Mansfield. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Richmond F, Thomason. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Robert N. Cunningham. 


Colleges for Negroes 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, Nashville, Georgia L. 
Jenkins. 

TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, A. L. Heaton, 
Acting Registrar. 

Baylor University, Waco, R. D. Perry. 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, J. I. Haney. 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Grady St. Clair, Dean and Registrar. 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell. 

Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College (junior college), Stephenville, T. V. Crounse, 
Acting Registrar. 

Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Mrs. Ruby Gray Goodwin. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Ailese Parten. 

McMurry College, Abilene, Iris Graham. 

North Texas Agricultural College (junior college), Arlington, Joseph B. Preston. 

North, Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister M. Pia. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Reverend William H. Moloney, Dean of Studies 
and Registrar. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Thomas J. Treadaway, Dean and Registrar. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Marshal Rix. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, E. L. Nunnally. 

Schreiner Institute (junior college), Kerrville, F. H. Junkin. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, R. L. Brewer. 
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Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Ellis M. Sowell. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCulley. 

Texas Lutheran College (junior college), Seguin, A. G. Gustafson. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Paul Crouch. 

Trinity University, Waxahachie, Clifford H. Perea. 

University of Houston, Houston, Mrs. Pearl McMullin. 

University of Texas, Austin, E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Admissions. 

Weatherford College (junior college), Weatherford, Charlsie Bond. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, D. A. Shirley, Registrar and Associate 
Dean. 


College for Negroes 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View, William H. Wiggins. 
Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie L. Bradford. 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes. 

Carbon College, Price, Sybil McKinnon. 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Francis Inez. 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Mathew M. Bentley. 

Snow College (junior college), Ephriam, J. Orrin Anderson. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, R. B. Thompson. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, William H. Bell. 

Weber College (junior college), Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall. 

Westminster College (junior college), Salt Lake City, Cora May Hanson. 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Reginald L. Swann. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Alleen F. Hedges, Registrar. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, F. W. Kehoe. 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, E. R. Shober. 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Fanona Knox, Registrar and Secretary to the 
Faculty. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Rosetta Himler. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen Frank. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Nannie Mae N. Williams. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside. 

Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter. 

Shenandoah College (junior college), Dayton, M. S. Miller. 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill. 

University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar and Secretary to 
the Dean. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia Emma Moran. 
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Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Business Executive 
Officer. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Earl S. Mattingly. 

William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop. 


Colleges for Negroes 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett. 

WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Harold Barto, Dean and 
Registrar. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Christian Miller. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, G. W. Wallace. 

Pacific Lutheran College (junior college), Parkland, Philip E. Hauge. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Burton L. Beegle. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Frank T. Barnard. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Irvin Hoff. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, M. S. Kuder. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany, F. H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Personnel. 

Concord State Teachers College, Athens, $. L. McGraw. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Philip B. Swain. 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice. 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe. 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Olive Riggleman. 

Salem College, Salem, Elsie B. Bond. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, F. M. Tuttle. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, Lloyd L. Friend. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, Oscar D. Lambert, Dean and Regis- 


trar, 


Colleges for Negroes 
Bluefield State Teachers College, Bluefield, H. L. Dickason, President. 
West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln. 


WISCONSIN 


Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johannella. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick. 

Carroll College, Waukesha Karen L. Carlson. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, C. E. Deakin 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer. 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth E. Damkoeler. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Frances Chantal, $.S.N.D. 
Ripon College, Ripon, W. H. Barber. 

St. Clare College, St. Francis, Sister Mary Baptist, O.S.F. 

St. Lawrence College (junior college), Mount Calvary, Alexis Gore, Rector. 
St. Norbert College, West DePere, Reverend F. F. Dupont. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Lora Greene. 

State Teachers College, Platteville, R. L. Slocum. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Curtis Merriman. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Annella. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie. 











DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Asa Carter, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland, Emmanuel College, Berrien Springs 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, Theodore S. Oppenheim, Doane College, Crete 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen Craig, Queens College, Charlotte 
Secretary, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, George J. Renneker, University of Dayton, Dayton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 
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OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ernest L. Rea, Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hugh T. Ramsey, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 





POSITION WANTED:—Young woman seeks position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar in 
small coeducational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 1938. Experience in two colleges ; 
Secretary to_ Registrar five years. Recorder and Statistician two years. Reply FG, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Interested in position as Registrar, preferably in small college. 
Also prepared for teaching. B.A. Wellesley, M.A. University of California. Experienced 
teacher of mathematics, music, Latin. Five years as Registrar in Junior College. Reply 
ME, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman, 44. Registrar, Director of Admissions, or Assistant Dean. 
Prefer teachers college. Preparation includes one year beyond M.A. Major in mathematics. Minor 
in college administration. Teaching experience at all levels. Sixteen years as Registrar and college 
teacher of a Reply MV, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. (3 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B. Transylvania College, M.A., University of Kentucky. Experienced teacher of commerce. 
Six years as Assistant Registrar in liberal arts college. Reply PA, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





PosITlION WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar, 
or in work in a registrar's office; coeducational college or university. A.B. degree, 1938. Ex- 
perience: four years as Registrar in a liberal arts college; five years as clerk, collector of fees in 
a junior college. Qualified as Recorder or for work in an administrative office. Reply SO, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or Academic Advisor. Woman with 
six years’ experience as Registrar; recording, academic advising, assembling catalogue, etc. 
Trained and experienced in student personnel administration. Reply FB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 39, M.A. in Business Administration. Interested in 
position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in larger institution. Experience in university and 
college positions includes: Secretary to University President, Secretary to Vice President and 
Dean of Student Affairs, Instructor in Commerce, and College Registrar for nine years. Reply 
RB, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky. (2) 








ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman, 28, Interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B. degree, 1935. Graduate work, Columbia University. Six years as Recorder and Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel in liberal arts college. Reply FQ, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 
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tHe Facts About Wood 
AS AN ALTERNATE FOR STEEL 


Here are the facts about Remington Rand’s new wood 
alternate record keeping equipment—facts which may 
help you to better understand that ” efficiency as usual” 
need not be sacrificed while steel goes to war. 


THE FACTS 


Correctcy Usep, the word alternate means equivalent when 
applied to Remington Rand’s Administrator line of 
visible records and Guardsman line of wood filing cab- 
inets. These quality products are not substitutes—are 
built for permanent rather than duration use. 

Wuerever Practicas.e, Remington Rand’s wood equip- 
ment has been designed to match existing installations 
of steel units. Thus, your present equipment can be 
added-to without effacing uniform appearance or 


1OW, WITHOUT PRIORITY RATING 


You may install 
Remington Rand equipment for 
KARDEX STUDENT HISTORY RECORD 
‘ARDEX HEALTH & PHYSICAL RECORD 


‘nd you may install a complete line of 
GUARDSMAN FILING CABINETS 
sUARDSMAN TABULATING CARD FILES 
STEEL-SAVER TRANSFER CASES 
together with 
DISTINCTIVE WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 


performance. 

KarDEx ADMINISTRATOR 
cabinets, and Kolect-A- 
Matic Administrator wood 
items are available in a 
wide variety of sizes—can 
be adapted to conform 
to any requirement. As 
always, you can custom 
build for your exact 
needs with standard equip- 
ment. There are no 





changes in control features— 
nothing is changed but the steel 


GuarpsmMaN Woop Fitinc Casinerg! 
are available in two, three, four and 
five drawer heights, with substitute! 
drawers to accommodate 6x4 op 
5x3 cards. A special 18-tray Tah 
ulating Card Cabinet, and a six. 
drawer unit to house 8x5 cards, are” 
being furnished—all as stock items, 


ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER 


We have prepared two colorful” 
new catalogs, complete with prices, | 
illustrating and describing the ful] ” 
Remington Rand line of wood rec. | 
ord equipment. One covers Vertical 

filing equipment—the other, Visi- = 
ble. You may have either or both® 
of these free buyer’s manuals merely | 
for the asking. Write today to Rem. | 
ington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y.,—or} 
drop in at your local Remington | 
Rand branch office. You'll receive” 
your copies promptly. No obliga- 7 
tion, of course. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT BUILT FOR Permanent Se 


~. 


? 
§ 
§ 
; 
; 
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Designed to facilitate every factor in 
Punched-Card Accounting routine, this 
tabulating card cabinet will hold more than 
70,000 cards complete with guides! Every 
“drawer” is a tabulating-wise individual tray. 


B-- 


War-important Kardex, now in use by 
80% of all Navy “E” winners as a produc- 
tion control record, is available in wood 
without priority. Control features are un- 
altered —nothing’s changed but the steel. 


oa % 
The Guardsman File recently passed 
ling run of 300,000 effortless dra 
by actual laboratory test! It’s forme 
wood and plastic slide suspension fell 
on moving parts with steel. 
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